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Caroline A. Yale—Pioneer and Builder 


By Lucite M. Moore 


Supervising Teacher, Florida School 
St. Augustine, Florida 


On THE AFTERNOON of July fifth in the year 1870 there 

arrived in the little town of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, a girl of 21, who was destined as a result of this visit 
profoundly to affect the lives of deaf and deafened people 
in her own country and in many distant lands. Caroline 
Ardelia Yale, who already had proved herself a teacher of 
quality in more than two years of work with hearing boys 
and girls, had been asked to spend a month in the recently 
established Clarke School, with view to considering a perma- 
nent position there. 

It is pleasant to dwell in imagination upon the young 
woman who arrived that day on the scene of her life work. 
Her picture taken some four years earlier shows a girl of 
beautiful features in garb quaint to our modern eyes, her 
rich auburn hair simply arranged, her expression shadowed 
by the frail health which was to accompany her through- 
out her long years of service, yet alight with personality. 

No Longfellow was needed to assure the young New Eng- 
lander of that era that ‘‘Life is real, life is earnest.’’ Life 
was taken seriously as a matter of course. Young Caroline 
Yale was serious, in spite of a very spontaneous sense of 
humor, and her lifelong habit of setting impossible goals and 
attaining them was already established. When, in 1866, she 
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had entered Mount Holyoke Seminary, one of the very few 
schools then existing for the higher education of young 
women, it was over the protests of physicians and friends, 
who felt that the strenuous course of study planned would 
mean her death warrant. Fortunately her parents were in 
harmony with her desires. Sixty years later she said with 
a twinkle, ‘‘I thought I might as well die as be without fur- 
ther education, so I went.’’ After two years at Mount 
Holyoke, family necessities obliged her to give up her plans 
for advanced study and begin teaching. Later her inten- 
tion to return and complete the course was abandoned under 
pressure of the increasing demands of her work. 

To such a character as hers, the challenge of the little 
school where deaf children were being taught to speak and 
read lips as a means to education in spite of the current 
opinion that it could not and should not be done made strong 
appeal. There she entered upon the vocation to which her 
life was to be devoted, teaching five hours a day, priding 
herself upon so preparing her work that she took not even 
a memorandum into her schoolroom, having charge of the 
older boys, and, on occasion, substituting for supervisors. 
In later years she wrote, ‘‘From the first there was a fasci- 
nation about the work that was irresistible and, so far as I 
recall, there was never a moment’s doubt on my part that 
this was a work that I should like to do.’’ This statement, 
perhaps more than any other record she has left, sounds the 
keynote of that zestful creativeness which marked her e¢a- 
reer, and which so altered the course of special education 
in the United States that the deaf need no longer be dumb. 

It is impossible to make a fair estimate of Miss Yale’s 
life and work without reckoning in Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
the first principal of Clarke School, under whose guidance 
her rare gifts of intellect and personality unfolded, and 
through whose success her vision of the capabilities of deaf 
children developed. It is interesting to note in Miss Yale’s 
delightful autobiography, ‘‘ Years of Building,’’ that many 
of the qualities which she attributes to Miss Rogers are those 
which became recognized as outstanding in her own char- 
acter. 
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Miss Rogers went abroad for the second year of Miss 
Yale’s connection with the school in order to study the oral 
method as it was used in Germany. Miss Yale writes, ‘‘ As 
I look back I often wonder how Miss Rogers dared to leave 
her new venture in the hands of such inexperienced work- 
ers. It was, however, the only possible way of getting what 
she felt was an absolute necessity—more light on our prob- 
lems as to methods. In this as in all things, when Miss Rog- 
ers became assured that a step was of genuine importance 
nothing could prevent her from taking that step. She knew 
that deaf children could be taught by the Oral Method, and 
if it could be done, it must be done as well in our little school 
as it was being done anywhere else.”’ 

Again, she says, ‘‘More and more her (Miss Rogers’) as- 
sociates realized her absolute integrity in purpose and con- 
duct.”’ 

And again, when she describes the test Miss Rogers made 
of the relative merits of oral and manual method for dull 
deaf children by repeatedly sending groups of them to a 
school where they were placed under manual instruction, 
and then comparing results both by her own tests and by 
the aid of one or two well qualified manual teachers, ‘‘Not 
until Miss Rogers had fully assured herself by both these 
means was she ready to accept the dictum that all any 
method could do for such backward children we could do 
for them under the method adopted in our school.’’ She 
quotes Miss Rogers, ‘‘We must never let our zeal for our 
method blind us to facts. .. . We have no right to allow 
our enthusiasm to make us unmindful of the rights of such 
children. ”’ 

Such was the noble and able woman who supplied the 
formative influence which moulded the young teacher. 

In April, 1873, Miss Yale was made Associate Principal 
of the Clarke School. Of this event she writes, ‘‘When I 
plead my inability to fill this position, Mr. Sanborn’s quiet 
rejoinder was, ‘Do not be troubled. The position always de- 
velops the person called to it.’ ’’ And so it proved. The spirit 
which characterized the atmosphere into which she had come 
and which was so essentially her own that she exemplified 
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it down through the years, was aptly summarized by the 
motto of one of her graduating classes: 


‘<Trifles make perfection, 
And perfection is no trifle.’’ 


To her there could be no worthy goal short of perfection, 
though her sturdy common sense always recognized imper- 
fections in the results obtained. From this urge for perfec- 
tion came the unremitting attention to detail, the ceaseless 
industry, and the progressive attitude that characterized 
her work. 

Strongly marked, also, in her character was a modesty 
which manifested itself in generous recognition of the con- 
tributions her fellow workers made to the cause, and ex- 
treme reticence in regard to her own achievements. That her 
farsighted wisdom, her faculty for quick and accurate judg- 
ment, her ability to draw forth the best in her associates, 
her insight into human nature, her intellectual curiosity and 
integrity, her scholarship, her educational vision, her keen 
and critical ear, her facility in the use of language were the 
inspiration that fired the genius of others, apparently did 
not occur to her, although her leadership was strong and 
decisive. To those who, because of her eminence, expected 
pretentiousness, a public address by Miss Yale was always 
an illuminating surprise, so completely devoid of oratorical 
flourishes was it, and so fine an example of masterly Eng- 
lish, delivered with haunting beauty of voice and enuncia- 
tion. 

A traveled and accomplished gentlewoman, a person of 
deep religious faith, a conversationalist so delightful that 
she was sought by great and lowly alike, a sympathetic, 
bracing and courageous friend, the sum of whose kindly 
deeds will never be discovered, a serene and noble soul— 
this and more was the Caroline A. Yale known and loved by 
countless friends, and \respected even by those who con- 
demned her educational faith. 

In 1886 Miss Yale succeeded Miss Rogers in the princi- 
palship of Clarke School. 

To trace her influence upon general trends in the educa- 
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tion of the deaf is to recount the history of the rise and 
extension of oral teaching in America. At the time of the 
founding of the Clarke School, the French Sign Language 
Method had been established in the United States for about 
fifty years, and its proponents were disposed to look upon 
Miss Rogers’ attempt to teach congenitally deaf children 
to speak and read lips as an absurdity, perhaps not surpris- 
ing in a woman, but certainly unworthy of serious consid- 
eration as having merit. Many believed that the education of 
the deaf without the use of the sign language was impos- 
sible; hence their belief that oral work would deprive the 
deaf of an education. In Germany and England, however, 
the oral method was being used successfully, and of this Miss 
Rogers was aware. The opening of another oral school in 
New York shortly after the founding of Clarke School was 
an aid in convincing the public of the practicability of 
speech for the deaf. 

The avowed purpose of the Clarke School, as stated by 
Miss Yale, was to give the deaf child ‘‘familiarity with those 
subjects of study and life which his hearing brother would 
have gained from his school studies and the conversation of 
his elders before high school age.’’ To this end four funda- 
mental principles were laid down, which may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) Deaf children should be educated in groups small 
enough and so organized that the personal influence of teach- 
ers and household officers should be felt by each individual. 

(b) Constant and exclusive use of English in its spoken 
and written forms are necessary to its mastery. 

(ec) Speech and lip-reading are means to an end, and are 
to be adhered to as the sole means of instruction. 

(d) Deaf boys and girls are to be so prepared that they 
may profitably pursue courses of study in schools and col- 
leges with hearing young men and women. 

These principles are worth mentioning because it was in 
pursuance of them that policies and methods developed 
which eventually found their way, in one form or another, 
into most of the schools where deaf children are taught. 
In 1871, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell instructed both 
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teachers and pupils in the Clarke School in Visible Speech. 
After due trial, the use of the Visible Speech symbols with 
young children was abandoned, and the elementary sounds 
of the English language were worked out in simple charts. 
These, later, were given the present form of the widely 
used ‘‘Yale Charts,’’ or, as Miss Yale preferred to have 
them ealled, ‘‘The Northampton Charts.’’ Visible Speech, 
however, was found to be of unparalleled value in securing 
sensitivity to speech sounds and accuracy of instruction in 
teachers, and its use for this purpose, inaugurated under 
Miss Yale, has extended largely into other training schools. 

The preparation of a series of charts containing drills 
upon difficult speech combinations followed the perfecting 
of the element charts. These are now used in most schools 
for the deaf in this country as an aid to better speech. 

In 1889 Miss Yale established a normal training class in 
order more adequately to equip the teachers of her own 
school. Three years later she was induced to open this class 
to teachers preparing for work in other schools. Young men 
and women were admitted in groups of ten, and trained with 
scrupulous eare in the principles and methods which were 
proving successful in the Clarke School, a practice which has 
continued to the present time. These students have gone 
into schools for the deaf in many parts of the world earry- 
ing with them not only methods of teaching but strong con- 
victions as to the potentialities of deaf children when given 
the full measure of care in training and environment: a 
fact which has influenced profoundly schoolroom procedures 
and, in some eases, school organization. 

Another practice inaugurated under Miss Yale which has 
had far-reaching influence upon the education of the deaf, 
has been the holding of summer schools for teachers from 
time to time. As the enrollment in these summer sessions 
grew, and the health of important members of the Clarke 
School staff became strained under the additional respon- 
sibility, other schools took up the burden at Miss Yale’s re- 
quest, and eventually the summer schools became a major 
project of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and are now held annually in 
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conjunction with the summer sessions of important univer- 
sities. 


Miss Yale was one of the earliest of the leaders in the 
education of the deaf to protest against the use of the words 
dumb and mute in reference to the speaking deaf, and so 
acceptable was the movement that the offensive words are 
now rarely found in the official titles of the schools. That the 
Census Bureau of the United States did not become aware 
of the inappropriateness of these terms applied to the deaf 
of to-day was regarded by Miss Yale as unfortunate. 

Her oft-repeated judgment, ‘‘Other things being equal, 
whatever is good for a hearing child is good for a deaf child, 
provided due allowance is made for his deafness,’’ led Miss 
Yale into close contact with public school work. For years 
a valued member of the school board of Northampton, she 
viewed the comparative standing of deaf and normal chil- 
dren from an angle which resulted in the use of many pub- 
lie school methods with her own children, including, in the 
upper grades, the adoption of public school textbooks and 
the employment of only college graduates as teachers at a 
time when most educators of the deaf inclined toward in- 
creasing specialization and the educational requirements for 
their teachers were low. As an outcome of this policy, grad- 
uates of the Clarke School began to go into high schools and 
colleges with their hearing brothers and sisters at a period 
when such achievement was commonly regarded as impos- 
sible. Numbers of these students became successful grad- 
uates from various standard colleges and technical schools. 
In this respect the influence of Miss Yale, quietly seeking to 
improve her own school, has been widespread, as is evidenced 
by the gradual decrease in the use of books ‘‘ written down”’ 
for the deaf, the raising of the standards required of teach- 
ers, and the increasing number of deaf students to be found 
in secondary schools and colleges with hearing young people. 

In the introduction of sense-training into beginning 
classes long before Madame Montessori made her contribu- 
tion to the educational field; in the development of reading 
for comprehension, by means of chart stories, many years 
before the evolution of silent reading in the public schools; 
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in her use of activities in the teaching of geography and 
other subjects; in her emphasis on nature study; in her in- 
sistence upon the value of manual training; in her carefully 
worked out system of moral and religious training; in her 
use of residual hearing; in her course of lip-reading for 
hard-of-hearing adults; in her general psychological out- 
look, Miss Yale’s genius showed itself almost half a century 
in advance of her day. Never content with present gains, 
always with vision of possibilities yet undiscovered, she 
lived to see the fulfilment of one of her great desires in 
the founding of the Research Department at Clarke School 
under the direction of men eminent in their respective fields. 
To the end she remained the pioneer, the layer of founda- 
tions on which the profession might build greater achieve- 
ments. 

She wrote but little. Urged to do so, her laughing response 
was always, ‘‘I am too busy doing things to write about 
them.’’ So it happens that her little textbook on articula- 
tion, ‘‘ The Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds’’ and her autobiography, which was written 
after physical infirmities had terminated most of her active 
work, are the principal records she left. 

There remains no finer portrayal of her attitude toward 
her ‘‘children’’ than the closing paragraph of her address 
made on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Clarke School: 

‘‘Last June 250 of our alumni gathered for a reunion in 
this, their old school home. The fruit of all the years was 
spread out before us and it was a goodly sight. Law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting, God-serving men and women, taking 
their share in the work of the great world outside bravely 
and effectively. These are the golden sheaves of our jubilee 
year.”’ 

Her death on July 2, 1933, removed a personality likely 
to grow in the appreciation of the public as time passes, for 
in an era when greatness was not supposed to be a feminine 
attribute, she was great. 
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Report to the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


By Percivau Hau, Lirt.D. 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


gual BUSINESS and general sessions of the Conference 
were held at the New Jersey School at West Trenton, be- 
ginning on the afternoon of June 19 and continuing June 
20 and 22, 1933. The proceedings of these meetings were 
printed in the September, 1933, number of the ANNALS. 

At the business meeting the following officers of the Con- 
ference were elected: President, Supt. J. W. Blattner; Vice- 
President, Supt. Bess M. Riggs; Secretary, Supt. Thomas 
Rodwell; Treasurer, Professor Irving S. Fusfeld. 

The members of the Executive Committee as now consti- 
tuted are as follows: Chairman, Dr. Percival Hall; Dr. Ig- 
natius Bjorlee, Supt. J. W. Blattner, Supt. Frank M. 
Driggs, Supt. Madison J. Lee, Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Supt. 
E. A. Stevenson. 

Since the meeting last June there has been a steady re- 
quest for certification by the Conference from teachers of 
the deaf, both in this country and in Canada. The total 
number of certificates now granted amounts to 415. Your 
chairman wishes to call attention to the fact that there are 
three grades of certificates depending on the experience and 
qualifications of the teacher, and that as teachers receiving 
the lower grade certificates become better qualified they 
may make application for higher grade certificates without 
further expense. Attention is further called to the fact that 
work in vocational instruction, physical training, and in 
fact all lines of educational work is recognized in these cer- 
tificates. Teachers who have not had the required three years 
of experience in instruction may be granted temporary cer- 
tificates, and these again may be replaced by permanent cer- 
tificates later without further expense when the necessary 
experience has been obtained. 

The membership in the Conference really belongs to the 
school, so that in case of changes of executives the school 
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continues to be a member for the specified period for which 
dues are paid. The fee of $5.00 for the three years’ member- 
ship seems very modest. It is a pleasure to note that the 
membership was between 70 and 80 during the three-year 
period closed last June and to report that dues for the pres- 
ent three-year period are coming in to the treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Irving S. Fusfeld, rapidly. It is hoped that all eligible 
schools will join. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee was asked to 
become a member of the advisory board on the Survey of 
Vocations of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing conducted by 
the United States Office of Education. Many of the heads 
of member schools were called upon also to assist in this 
work and gladly did so when requested, serving without 
remuneration. The results of this survey are now being 
prepared and tabulated and should bring a number of in- 
teresting suggestions to our schools in regard to the success 
of deaf graduates in various lines of work which they have 
undertaken after training in our schools. It is also hoped 
that the survey will throw light on salaries, on possible pro- 
motions, and other types of vocations which might be taken 
up before graduation from school. 

Attention is called to the movement now on foot to de- 
mand that a certain proportion of situations supported by 
public funds shall be set aside to be filled by the physically 
handicapped. 

In accordance with the Constitution of the Conference 
the next regular meeting will occur in 1936. In 1935 there 
will be a meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, probably during the summer. It is a question 
whether there should be a special meeting of the Conference 
during the coming Convention in 1935 or whether it will be 
wise to call a special meeting of the Conference at a separate 
time devoted entirely to Conference work. The Chairman 
will be glad to have suggestions as to this matter. 

A number of topics are still under thought and discus- 
sion for such a meeting. Among them are: 

1. The proper taking of the census statistics for 1940 in 
connection with the deaf. 
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2. The continued inspection and certification of teacher 
training centers. 

3. Nomenclature. 

4. Salaries. 

5. The more or less uniform division and report of ex- 
penditures of schools for the deaf for confidential informa- 
tion. 

6. The betterment of the physical care and training of 
deaf pupils. 

7. Improvement of vocational courses. 

8. Establishment of full high school work. 

The Committee on Certification of Normal Training Cen- 
ters has finished its report on all active training classes open 
at the present time. It is ready, however, to inspect any pro- 
posed center that may be established in the future. 


The Place of the School for the Deaf 
in the New Reich 


[Condensation of an article in the February 1, 1934, number of 
Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung (Journal of the Education of the 
Deaf), an organ of the Association of German Teachers of the Deaf, 
edited by Dr. Paul Schuman, Leipzig. The article was written by Kurt 
Lietz, Berlin. 

Translated and condensed by Mr. Tobias Brill, Principal of the In- 
termediate and Advanced Department, New Jersey School, West Tren- 
ton, N.J.] 


7 NATIONAL revolution is the expression of the funda- 

mental political will of the German people. National so- 
cialism is not merely a political change, but it is a philoso- 
phy which affects all phases of the life of the nation, eco- 
nomic as well as cultural. Each individual and each group 
must contribute to the welfare of the nation as a whole, in 
a totalitarian sense. The individual, therefore, has no right 
to ask for anything that will benefit just him. This applies 
to education in general as well as to the specific narrow field 
of the education of the deaf. 

In the place of purely objective, scientific considerations 
of individual development, we must emphasize the transmis- 
sion of such knowledges and the development of such tal- 
ents as will benefit the whole German nation. This implies 
a more conscientious consideration of the expenditure of 
available means and a co-operation with political organiza- 
tions. The fundamental question should be, ‘‘Is the pupil, 
by virtue of his abilities and place in the community, en- 
titled to and worthy of a greater expenditure of public 
moneys to receive special or more advanced education ?’’ 

The development of the body and character takes first 
place in education, for the struggle of a nation to insure its 
existence and development depends upon its men being able 
and willing to give their lives, if necessary, for the welfare 
of all, and upon its women being able and willing to present 
the nation with healthy children. A little intellectual super- 
structure is not the most valuable part of a nation, but ‘‘men 
capable of bearing arms and women capable of bearing 
children. ’’ 

To us who are Social Nationalists, there are certain neces- 
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sary consequences for schools for the deaf. Since the State 
relies upon us, as the only experts in the field, for advice, 
we should do straight and honest thinking, uninfluenced by 
the inertia of the old individualistic-liberal era. Just think 
—during the summer of 1933, sixty out of about 300 deaf 
children, or roughly 20 per cent, were sent to free camps, 
while only 30 out of 1,000 normal children were so privi- 
leged! We teachers of the deaf were pleased because it af- 
fected favorably those entrusted to our care, but we have 
no right to follow the old individualistic principle of getting 
all we can get while the getting is good. 

What is the status of the school for the deaf in the New 
Reich, and what are its functions? What can it contribute 
to the State? What can it do for the needs of the German 
people, and what can it not do? Is the work of the school 
for the deaf essential to the achievement of national aims, 
and if not, is its cultural significance so great that, without 
the school for the deaf, the whole status of our cultural life 
is endangered? 

On the whole, we may say that the expenditures on schools 
for the deaf are not without results. The majority of our 
deaf children become more or less self-supporting in a num- 
ber of vocations, and a few take part in civie projects for 
the benefit of the nation as a whole rather than for personal, 
individualistic interests. We must admit, however, that it is 
extremely difficult for a deaf person to submerge his per- 
sonal interests in those of the whole community or nation, 
much more so than for a normal person. 

The speech and language limitation, 7.e., the general diffi- 
eulty of communication, is the main factor in the deaf per- 
son’s inability to lose himself in the whole state, no matter 
how intelligent and well educated he may be. The quality 
of the deaf man’s work may not be affected, but his useful- 
ness as a member of the national-socialistic State is cur- 
tailed. Above all, he cannot serve in the army, and most of 
the women cannot bear children, being prevented from 
propagating their defect by the sterilization law. The deaf, 
therefore, never can be full citizens (Staatsbiirger), but 
merely German subjects (Staatsangehériger). 
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What is the value of the education of the deaf in the gen- 
eral scheme of education? We may have clarified a few 
questions, solved some problems, but nobody can maintain 
that, without us, psychology, medicine, the sciences of lan- 
guage and pedagogy would have suffered irreparable loss. 
On the whole, the contributions of the schools for the deaf 
to the general field of education have been very modest. 

The only justification for the existence of the school for 
the deaf, therefore, is from a social point of view. The school 
for the deaf is the only medium that enables deaf people to 
take their part in the life of the community that they do, 
and to that extent society has a responsibility for those of 
our fellowmen who, through no fault of their own, are thus 
handicapped. But there are limits to these responsibilities, 
and it is a biological sin not to observe these limits. Christian 
sentimentality has been instrumental in favoring instituvions 
for the intellectually, morally and physically handicapped 
at the expense of the common public school, and, in practice, 
the result has been that the greater the degree of idiocy, 
feeble-mindedness, blindness, deafness or other physical 
handicap was, the greater was the public expenditure for 
these biologically inferior people, while insufficient care was 
taken of the normal children of parents who were out of 
work or had very meager means. 

Since the maintenance of schools for the deaf can be justi- 
fied from the social point of view only, it behooves us te 
consider the following two questions. 

1. Are the sums of money now spent on behalf of the deaf 
absolutely necessary, and in what way can they be reduced? 

2. Is the present manner of using these means the best, 
considered from the point of view of the totalitarian State, 
or should we find new ways? 

In answer to the first question, we must realize that the 
ratio of the deaf to the total population is about one per 
thousand, and, according to Hild, the expenditure on ac- 
count of the deaf represents from one to one and one-half 
per cent of the total budget. (It is not clear what budget is 
referred to.—Translator.) Even if the last estimate is too 
high, there is no doubt that amounts spent are proportionate- 
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ly many times those spent for normal children. It may be 
claimed that these large expenditures are necessary to pre- 
vent the deaf from becoming permanent public charges, but 
this claim can hardly be substantiated. The new State will 
have to effect economies. The law to prevent the propaga- 
tion of inherited defects (sterilization law) will, of course, 
reduce the deaf in the future, but the effect of this law will 
not become noticeable for some time, and even when the law 
is strengthened to include those with recessive hereditary 
defect characters, it will not completely eliminate the deaf. 
In the meantime, parents might be expected to assume a 
larger share in the increased cost of the education of their 
defective children. It is not fair that the parents of healthy 
children should be penalized for the sake of biologically in- 
ferior children by having to contribute indirectly a larger 
share for the education of these defective children than for 
their own healthy children. In the future, parents of deaf 
children will have to bear the full cost of maintenance of 
their children in institutions and part of the increase in the 
cost of the tuition over that of normal children. 

Finally, a part of our expenditures might be saved by ex- 
cluding the uneducable deaf from our schools. By unedu- 
cable are meant those intellectually, and partly physically, 
so inferior that they will always remain a burden on the 
publie, becoming institutional cases for permanent care, 
without contributing anything significant by their labor. 
The number of these is not very high, but to them might be 
added those who, from a language and intellectual point of 
view, are not very far removed from the zero point, but who 
can do manual labor. The fact that they can ‘‘learn some- 
thing’’ is really not the deciding factor. Unless their aca- 
demic success is considerable, the tremendous expenditure is 
not justified. 

The duty of the school for the deaf is to educate the deaf 
to a complete acceptance of the policies of the New State and 
to a submergence of their individualities in the totality of 
the nation. This is, of course, a most difficult problem be- 
cause it involves a struggle with the ghosts of the dead past. 
Only when the deaf reach the point where they take it for 
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granted that they have no right to receive preferred treat- 
ment educationally, except on the grounds of special abili- 
ties or achievements, will the goal have been reached. 

The education of the deaf comprises mainly two points— 
ability to comprehend and vocational skill. From a social- 
national point of view, ease of communication is of greatest 
importance, and the teaching of speech and lip-reading 
supersedes everything else. Such education, of course, is 
valuable only to the extent that it results in intelligible 
speech, and is, therefore, restricted to the so-called Class A 
pupils and those partially deaf. Those less gifted, 1.¢., those 
whose speech will never be of such a nature as will enable 
them to use it in ordinary intercourse, should be taught in 
larger classes, with writing as a basis for language teaching, 
and a larger amount of manual training which need not be 
given by trained teachers of the deaf. The length of their 
attendance at school might also be reduced. 

Such a reorganization would enable schools to get along 
with considerably reduced budgets, and when the number 
of pupils gradually diminishes, the buildings will be avail- 
able for other purposes. Even under these circumstances 
the cost of the education of the deaf will still remain com- 
paratively high, but it will be more justifiable. 

The school for the deaf, therefore, in the New Germany 
will occupy an entirely different place. The steps to be taken 
may seem extraordinarily harsh, but they are biologically 
necessary. The whole revolution draws its strength from the 
biological foundations of our nation. The German nation had 
sufficient vitality left to produce in time of need the great 
Leader. Above all, our nation proved its will to live by plac- 
ing full confidence in the Leader and following him uncon- 
ditionally. This is the best guarantee that Hitler will com- 
plete his tremendous task. But he needs your unconditional 
co-operation, German teacher of the deaf! 
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‘**Too Much Arithmetic?”’ 
By James L. Situ, Lirt.D. 


Supervising Teacher in the Minnesota School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


HE HEADING of this article is taken from an editorial in a 

leading newspaper published in one of the largest cities 
of our country, hence the quotation marks. This editorial 
said, among other things, 

One leading university has decided that public school students are 
treated to too much arithmetic. The investigator found that boys in 
short pants and girls in short socks are taught more different kinds 
of calculations and computations than the average grown man or 
Woman ever uses or needs... . As a matter of fact, how many col- 
lege graduates of 40 or thereabouts are able to extract the cube 
root, or even the square root, of a large number? How many can 
resolve into factors an algebraic expression—and who wants to? 


A short article in the Reader’s Digest for June, 1933, has 
the following to say: 


Whether too many years are spent on arithmetic was the subject 
of a Manchester, N.H., experiment. Twelve classes were kept away 
from arithmetic at school until their seventh grade. Then, at the end 
of one year in arithmetic, taken when they were old enough to 
understand why they were being taught it, these twelve classes did 
better work in that subject than twelve other classes that had been 
taught well from their second to their eighth grade, according to the 
last report of Superintendent L. P. Benezet. 

The statements quoted above may not be taken as conclu- 
sive by conservative minds, but they show a trend of opinion 
that is well worth considering. If the Manchester experiment 
were substantiated by further experiments along the same 
line, it would prove that a great amount of time devoted to 
the teaching of arithmetic in the public schools is prac- 
tically wasted. 

The latest statistics show that about 25,000,000 students 
are enrolled in the public schools of this country. Of these 
about 5,000,000 are enrolled in the high schools. Therefore, 
it is a conservative estimate that fully 75 per cent of the 
students never get beyond the eighth grade. The mass of 
these will eventually find their vocations in the ranks of 
ordinary labor—in the home, in the workshop, on the farm, 
and in various forms of unskilled labor, where advanced 
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mathematical knowledge will be wholly without practical 
value to them. 

Many graduates of the grade and high schools, and, save 
the mark! even of colleges, are deficient in the ability to 
write the English language correctly. They fall down on 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Many will also be found 
lacking in a knowledge of our country’s history, of the forms 
of government, local, state and national, and of the laws and 
regulations that govern every-day business transactions. 
Would it not be better to devote less time to advanced 
mathematical training and more to instruction in practical, 
worth-while things? 

The following examples of arithmetic work that school 
children are required to do are taken from a standard text- 
book on arithmetic, covering the grades up to and including 
the eighth: 

Add 8,599,570 and 5838. 

342,081 minus 148,936.3275 

Divide 0.00037356 by 0.00283. 

Multiply each number by the number below it and also multiply 


each number by the number to the right of it. (Six columns of figures 
in hundreds, and ten numbers in each column.) 


When school children have learned the simple operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, in- 
volving the processes of ‘‘carrying’’ and ‘‘borrowing,’’ and 
ean perform these operations quickly and accurately, using 
small numbers, they have learned all there is to learn about 
those operations. Further work becomes purely mechanical 
repetition. There is no mental stimulus, no mental develop- 
ment involved. Carrying these operation into tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even millions, figures that have abso- 
lutely no practical value in after life, is a sheer waste of 
valuable time. It may be compared to continued hammering 
of a nail after it has gone home, though the latter action 
has the apology that it may result in added manual dex- 
terity that may come in handy later on when one is doing 
repair work about the house. 

The following examples of operations in fractions are 
taken from the same textbook: 
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Reduce to improper fractions, 52342, 724140, 511,44. 

Find the sum of, 47/0, 91lh5, 36134 44. 

Multiply 6114, by 240244... 

Find the square root of the following fraction, 1936£54. 

What has been said above in regard to the operations with 
whole numbers holds true, only more so, in regard to frac- 
tions. When pupils have learned to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide fractions with denominators not exceeding 
twelfths, they have learned all that is necessary. What occa- 
sion in after life will call for the use of such fractions as 
those above? 

Following are a number of problems taken at random 
from the same textbook: 

A factory pays $133,108.25 to 135 workmen, for working 313 days 
in a year. What is the average daily wages of each workman? 

What is the smallest number that must be subtracted from 615,476 
so that the result, divided by 1875, gives a quotient with no remainder? 

A man has to make a railway journey of 245.7 miles. After he has 
gone 0.3314 of the distance, he receives a telegram calling him back 
to a place half the distance he has already gone. After he gets back 
there, how many miles is it to the end of his journey? 

How many tons of pressure will a hurricane exert on the front 
of a city building 150 feet high and 100 feet wide if a pressure of 
45 pounds is allowed to the square foot? 

The average man, if a hurricane threatened, would be 
more concerned about hunting cover than about figuring the 
probable pressure. 

Find the per cent the second number is of the first: 

2.248—1.967. 
2035—447.7. 

Extract the cube root of 0.114791256. 

A New York University professor is quoted as declaring 
that 85 per cent of arithmetic teaching in the schools should 
be eliminated. When we consider that school children be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen have to toil and sweat 
over arithmetic work such as is given above, and when we 
consider that 75 per cent of these children will probably be 
found later in the humbler walks of life where the value of 
such arithmetical knowledge will be nil, should we not be 
inclined to agree that the university professor may be more 
than half right? 

If we assume that too much arithmetic is taught in the 
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public schools, with how much greater force does it apply 
to the schools for the deaf? Hearing children have an im- 
mense advantage over deaf children at the outset. The 
former enter school with a comparatively fluent use of the 
English language; the latter with no language at all, and 
they have the slow and difficult task of learning a phonetic 
language through the eye. Years must pass before their un- 
derstanding and use of language even approximates what 
hearing children have at the beginning of their education. 

It is speaking conservatively to say that 90 per cent of 
deaf children will never progress educationally beyond what 
corresponds with the eighth grade of the public school, and 
not a few will fall below even that. What the deaf need above 
all else after they leave school is a facile means of communica- 
tion with the hearing public. Lacking this, they are woefully 
handicapped in the struggle for existence. Consequently, the 
predominating purpose of schools for the deaf should be to 
give the pupils as good an understanding and use of English, 
spoken or written, as time and circumstance permit. This, 
supplemented by hands trained in some useful vocation, will 
enable the deaf to do their part as useful and productive 
members of society. 

It has been commented on at conventions of instructors of 
the deaf and in professional literature that deaf children, 
during the first three or four years of their school life, make 
surprisingly rapid progress in the understanding and use of 
simple English. During my long experience as a teacher I 
have noted this fact, and I have also noted that in the later 
years there is a slowing up of this English learning process, 
until, when the pupils arrive in the higher grades, the com- 
mand of English is, in many cases, unsatisfactory. The main 
reason for this regrettable state of affairs seems clear to me. 
In those earlier years the pupils live and have their being 
in an atmosphere of English, spoken, spelled, or written. 
Their school hours are devoted to learning language and 
nothing else. Then comes the introduction of textbooks. 
Geography, history, hygiene, civics, chemistry and what not 
follow one another as the pupils pass from grade to grade. 
More and more does language teaching become confined and 
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circumscribed until it is merely ‘‘among those present.’’ 
Make no mistake. Deaf children learn very little language 
from textbooks, for the reason that when they leave school 
and take their places out in the world, the language they 
need is colloquial, the language used in every-day life by 
every-day people, and these people do not talk the language 
of textbooks. 

I have been a teacher of the deaf for fifty years, and forty- 
eight of those years have been spent in teaching the highest 
class in school. I have had many eases of pupils who showed 
special ability in the solution of arithmetical and algebraic 
problems, often excelling their classmates, but who were 
very deficient in the understanding and use of language, and 
who could not carry on a spoken or written conversation 
without making glaring errors. Of what avail will it be to 
our pupils if we send them out into the world filled with 
mathematical or scientific knowledge but unable to express 
their ordinary thoughts and wishes in straight English? I 
have known eases of deaf workers, otherwise competent, 
who have been unable to hold jobs because they were unable 
to receive and carry out written instructions of their em- 
ployers. 

I hold no brief against arithmetic. I have taught it for 
fifty years and like it. After so many years it has become one 
of the easiest things I do, requiring little or no mental effort. 
But I realize that there is a bigger thing in the life of the 
deaf than arithmetical knowledge and that is language. If I 
can teach a pupil to understand and use correctly a new 
colloquial expression, I consider it a worthier achievement 
than if I had taught him to solve an intricate arithmetical 
or algebraic problem. 

Teach arithmetic by all means. But in the case of 90 per 
cent of our pupils, confine it to the simple and practical, 
sufficient to meet the requirements of common folk in every- 
day life. Devote the time saved to more and better English. 
Leave the abstruse and brain-teasing mathematics to the 
more gifted ten per cent who may continue their advance 
on the road of knowledge and ultimately reach the college 
goal. 


The Occurrence of Homophenous Artic- 
ulations in American Usage 


By Cuarues H. M.A. 


Phonetics Laboratories, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


H OW MANY TIMES do the lips close in speech? How often } 

is the tongue raised? When the lips do close, how often 
does that indicate a b? These questions and many other 
similar ones, this paper attempts to answer for the student 
of lip-reading. 

Radio announcement speech was selected for this study 
because in a comprehensive distribution of announcers, the 
entire United States could be fairly well represented. Vari- 
ous styles of speech could be easily procured. And radio 
speech might be considered as approaching the norm for 
formal American pronunciation. 

The distribution was made from a study of 5,946 selected 
speech records made directly from the radio of various 
types of programs from a wide selection of stations located 
throughout the entire United States. Furthermore, the his- 
tories the several announcers gave indicated that the study 
was based on the average of training, experience and indi- 
vidual peculiarities which might influence pronunciation. 
Therefore, this study might be considered as based on ap- 
proximately formal American speech. 

Speech sounds that have the same or very similar visual 
identity are termed homophenous articulations. The lips 
close on p, b and m, that is, the articulations of these have 
homogenous positions from the point of view of static 
phonetics. Table I shows the relative frequency distribution 
of homophenous articulatory positions in formal American 


usage. 

The n-t-d position occurred the most frequently, in fact, | 
almost three times as often as any other articulation. The 

bi-dental, 7, and occluded bi-labial articulations occurred 
next in frequency, all appearing more than ten per cent of 
the time. The least frequent articulation was the yod, which 
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was only slightly surpassed by the sh-zh combination and 
the aspirative. The wh-w articulation occurred more than 
twice as often as the yod. The J and th positions occurred 
with about equal frequency. 


TABLE I 


i FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF HOMOPHENOUS ARTICULATORY Pos!- 
: TIONS IN FoRMAL AMERICAN USAGE 
(23 consonants) 


Frequency EPA: Key words Frequency 

per cent symbols per cent 
n no 11.8 

31.8 t toe 11.6 
d doe 8.2 

11.0 8 sioux 7.5 
ZOO 3.8 

10.5 r row 10.5 
m may 4.4 

10.0 P pay 2.4 
bay 3.1 

n rang 1.6 

7.5 k rack 4.1 
rag 1.7 

6.3 ] low 6.3 
6.2 6 thigh 1.0 
thy &.1 

5.9 f fat 3.4 
Vv vat 2.5 

3.6 M whey 6 
Ww way 2.9 

2.6 h how 2.6 
2.3 Ff assure 1.6 
3 azure 6 

Lay j you bed 


One-third of the homophenous positions comprise almost 
two-thirds of the relative occurrences of the articulations, 
and one-half the positions over three-fourths the oceur- 
rences. 

It will be noted from the table that forwardness, et cetera, 
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of the articulatory position seems to have no bearing on the 
frequency, contrary to what one might suppose. Also the 
difficulty of the sound seems unimportant. 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF HOMOPHENOUS ARTICULATORY MovE- 
MENTS IN FoRMAL AMERICAN USAGE 
(23 consonants) 


Frequency I.P.A. Key words Frequency 
per cent symbols per cent 
19.9 t to 11.6 

d do 8.2 

11.8 n no 11.8 
11.0 sink 
Z zink 3.8 

10.5 r ray 10.5 
6.3 ] lay 6.3 
6.2 6 thigh 1.0 
3 thy §.1 

5.9 f fowl 3.4 
Vv vowel 2.5 

5.9 k came 4.1 
4 game 1.7 

5.6 0 2.4 
3.1 

4.4 m me 4.4 
3.6 M which 6 
Ww witch 2.9 

2.6 h how 2.6 
2.3 assure 1.6 
3 azure 6 

1 yf j yet 1.7 
1.6 4) sing 1.6 


The lips close and open explosively on p and b, that is, 
the articulation of these sounds is through homologous move- 
ments from the point of view of kinaesthetic or dynamic 
phoneties ; this differentiates these sounds from the m. Table 
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II shows the frequency of occurrences of homophenous ar- 
ticulatory movements in current usage. 

The ¢t-d homologous articulatory movement occurred the 
most frequently, surpassing all others by more than eight 
per cent. This plosive articulation, the s-z movement, the 
n, plus the r, alone make up more than half the sounds. The 
yod and the back nasal have the least frequency. 

It will be worthy of note to add that if the vowel in peep 
and that in pip were added to the frequency of the yod, 
since these vowels are practically indistinguishable from the 
yod, the frequency of the resulting articulation would be 
slightly more than the frequency of the ¢t-d combination. 
Furthermore, if the vowels on book and boot were likewise 
added to the wh-w combination, since they all look approx- 
imately alike, the frequency of this articulation would be 
increased to a position about half way between r and I. 

If one encounters a th position, the sound will be voiced 
five times out of six. If the s-z is presented, it is twice as 
likely to be the s. In the wh-w position the sound is five times 
as likely to be the w as the wh. In the palatal position the 
sound is by far most likely a k. 


A Reading and Language Unit— 
The Three Bears 


By P. KENDALL 


Supervising Teacher, Primary Department, New Jersey School 
West Trenton, New Jersey 


THE Dear CHILD’s EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


(non DEAF CHILD, because of his great handicap, presents 

an unusual opportunity for research. Instructors of the 
deaf welcome every opportunity to improve their teaching 
technique through the help of the psychologist, sociologist, 
and those in the medical profession. Recently, experiments 
have been going on in various schools for the deaf in order 
to find a satisfactory way for developing and stimulating 
the thought process. The mental development of the child 
has been retarded by his language inadequacy. Until very 
recently, reading has taken a very minor part in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, the supposition being that it interfered 
with the proper development of the speech. However, this 
fallacy is rapidly being overcome by progressive educators. 
Reading in connection with systematic language develop- 
ment to my mind is the beginning step in stimulating the 
thought process of the deaf child. It is very necessary that 
the laws of learning be taken into consideration in teaching 
the deaf as well as in teaching hearing children. I feel that 
teaching through units of work, even though we adapt them 
considerably, is a step toward progressive and scientific edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

The unit described in this paper is planned primarily for 
small children of about seven or eight years of age. It may 
be taken up during the first part of the third year in school. 
The average class consists of ten pupils. 

A unit used with the deaf takes a great deal more time to 
complete than with the hearing, as it is much harder to get 
ideas across to the children. The suggested time for this unit 
would be eight weeks. One-half hour a day is to be given 
for actual handwork, and the rest of the time is to be used 
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when needed during the day. This does not take into account 
the many interruptions due to visitors, ete. 

By substituting different subject matter, the form of this 
unit may be used in any grade in the primary department. 
This unit is merely to show how some form of activity will 
promote reading interest and comprehension. It must neces- 
sarily be written in detail as this is purely experimental. 

I have found that the little deaf child is intensely inter- 
ested in the stories which the teacher tells with the aid of 
drawings and stick figures. All he really gets is enjoyment. 
It would seem to me that in using an interesting story as a 
basis, one might really analyze what the deaf child’s diffi- 
culties in comprehension are and overcome them to a degree. 


THEME 


A purposeful activity is a great factor in promoting read- 
ing comprehension and language development in the deaf 
child. 

OVERVIEW 


Up to a very short time ago, most of our studies with the 
deaf were drill lessons taught for the sake of content only. 
Not much attention was paid to methods, stressing attitudes 
and habits. It was found that very little of the work learned 
in school ‘‘carried over.’’ That is, the child used one word 
out of school instead of a good English sentence upon which 
the teacher had drilled conscientiously for a long time. There 
is a vital need that this condition be analyzed. An important 
fact in remedying this seems to be in the study of psychology 
and the utilizing of the laws of learning. The activity pro- 
gram seems to be the logical step whereby we may start 
teachers of the deaf thinking in that direction. The activity 
program in which the child sees the purpose for the thing 
and becomes interested because he understands the purpose 
and it is vital to him, I feel, will be a step through which 
our field will advance educationally. 

The puppet show of ‘‘The Three Bears’’ is an activity 
simple enough to undertake to provide for satisfactory out- 
comes, and difficult enough to challenge the child’s thought 
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and originality. It provides, through informal testing, a 
basis for teacher’s judgment as to the fulfilment of the 
primary aim, that of providing for comprehension of read- 
ing and its effect on language development. 

The making of the puppet characters provides for orig- 
inality, initiative, socialization and furnishes worth-while 
and interesting material for original language and drill 
work. 

The manipulation of materials involves skills which may 
be carried over into other situations. 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand the proper sequence of events in a story. 

2. To obtain a better idea of abstract meanings in the 
story not otherwise easily understood. 

3. To become acquainted with other stories. 

4. To become acquainted with difficult kinds of sentence 
construction. 

5. To enlarge vocabulary in speech, lip-reading and lan- 
guage. 

6. To have a purpose for carrying on work which other- 
wise would have no connection with the child’s needs in lan- 
guage development. 

7. To stimulate growth and the carrying over of skills in- 
to other activities. 

8. To learn self expression through the art activities and 
manipulation of the puppets. 

9. To foster social efficiency. 

10. To gain facility in speech. 
11. To gain ability in following directions. 


CoNTENT AND PROCEDURE 


Introduction.—The content will consist of the story of 
‘‘The Three Bears’’ used in various activities. The activities 
will be taken up separately here, but as the unit is developed 
all the activities will integrate into one, centering around the 
puppet show. This particular phase will be emphasized in 
order to concentrate on the possibilities of speech, lip-read- 
ing, and language development involved in this activity. 


Our type of work necessitates our planning 
out certain fundamental things necessary in 


English language. 


read, she might ask if the children would like t 


ment. 
The teacher may then supply the reading 
many different versions of ‘‘The Three Bears’ 


from which to obtain suggestions. 


be: 
1. Development of language principles resul 
to the park to see the bears. 
2. Illustration of trip for experience books. 
3 Reading of story of ‘‘The Three Bears.’’ 
4. Introduction to puppet show. 
(a) Dramatization for sequence of story. 


prehension. 

7. Speech used at every opportunity. 

8. Informal tests. Procedure: These activiti 
related with all the other subjects when it 
naturally. 
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This type of unit, while frowned upon by some educators 
as a device type, nevertheless seems to be the only kind 
which we can apply in teaching the smaller deaf children. 


and carrying 
developing in 


the child, from absolutely nothing, the correct use of the 


Suggested Approach.—The teacher, having in mind the 
activity desired in the story-hour period, may bring in a 
miniature puppet show of any story, made of a soap box 
and tiny figures made of pipestem cleaners and ecrépe paper. 
This she may use to arouse the children’s interest. During 
the next day’s story hour when ‘‘The Three Bears”’ story is 


o make a simi- 


lar show for that story, but of course one much larger so 
that they could show it to the other children in the depart- 


table with as 
’ story as pos- 


sible, so the children may have access to various illustrations 


The subject matter which I would hope to include would 


ting from trip 


(b) Planning, making and exhibiting show. 
5. Commands.—New ones learned as occasions arise. 
6. Reading books to be made for the final testing of com- 


es will be eor- 
ean be done 


1. Trip to the park to see the bears. The future and past 
tenses of the verbs needed will be taught before the trip and 
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after the class returns. This will be emphasized by time 
phrases. This topic developed by the class concerning the 
trip may be written in journal books or in class news bulle- 
tin. 

2. Children may illustrate this trip and enter in experi- 
ence books. The teacher will provide each child with type- 
written copies of their topics which they paste under the 
picture. 

All new language that children learn during the unit may 
be entered in their vocabulary books under proper headings: 


nouns verbs pronouns 
adjectives adverbs prepositions 
time phrases question forms 


Words which review or bring up new chart spellings may be 
entered in books under those various spellings; consonants 
and vowels with their secondary spellings. All words not fall- 
ing under regular chart spellings may be added at end of 
the book and marked phonetically with red ink. The chil- 
dren should be taught how to use these different books so 
that they will be able to refer to them when the need arises. 

3. Teacher may read different versions of the story of 
‘“‘The Three Bears.’’ Different authors treat the story in 
a different style. 

Some attempt should be made to use this story for lip- 
reading purposes, as: 

Teacher talks and child illustrates at blackboard. 


Draw the three bears. 

Draw a large bowl, a small bowl, ete. 

The bears took a walk. 

Three beds. 

Goldenhair ran, ete. 

4. The teacher will draw from the children the things 
they need for the puppet show. They will dramatize the story 
to be sure of proper sequence, letting children set stage out 
of schoolroom furniture. 

In our ease, the teacher will have to provide the materials, 
but the children may do all the rest of the planning and 
executing. 

After the lists of materials, characters, and properties 
have been decided upon, committees are chosen to work on 
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the different things. Each child should have a chance to 
compete in contest for drawing stage scenery. A vote should 
be taken by children as to the best one. The ones chosen may 
be enlarged by the winner. 

A type of show chosen by most children requires a change 
of scenes. However, with small children, I should recom- 
mend that the stage be built with open stairs and a baleony 
for the upstairs. Also that only one string on each puppet 
be used. This eliminates many difficulties for small folks. 

Suggested nouns for lip-reading and reading are: 


spoon blouse sandpaper 
bowls overalls puppet show 
beds coat floor 

pillow box windows 
water table curtains 
colors of paint chair paint 
cotton hair brush 
stocking face clay 

ruler leg paste 

pencil arms ears 

cloth feet nose 

thread eyes hands 

pin needle father bear 
book saw mother bear 
bear board baby bear 
dress hammer Goldenhair 


The teacher may conduct these lip-reading exercises in 
various ways, by having child point to object, by drawing 
object, by drawing object when spoken by teacher, flash 
cards in reading, holding up printed word and correct ob- 
ject (child puts thumbs up), by holding up printed word 
and wrong object (child puts thumbs down, etc.). Many 
variations may be used. 

After committees begin working, attention must be given 
to the language. In language drill periods, the puppet-show 
language should be used to the fullest extent. 


I made a chair. 
Mary did not make a chair. 
She made a bed. 

I have some wood. 

I have some nails. 

I have a saw. 

I shall make a table. 

I have some water. 

I have some clay. 

I shall make three bowls. 

I shall paint them. 
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As the various parts of speech are used, they should be 
recorded as: Verbs and negatives on slate, pronouns and 
plurals in proper places on slates, ete. 

For more mature children material for work on the pres- 
ent progressive tense, pronoun drill, formal conjunction of 
verbs, ete., may be drawn from the puppet show. 

5. The teacher will use every opportunity that presents 
itself to use commands while children are working on the 
unit. 


Get some water. 

Fix the puppet show. 

Get a needle and some thread. 

Give some nails to George. 

Put the bowls on the table. 

Get the three beds. Give one to Mary and put the others on the floor. 

Draw a window. 

Ete., ete. 

6. During the reading period, the children may be making 
drawings for their ‘‘Three Bears’’ reading books. 

The teacher prints on the slate: 


Mother Bear made some soup. 


The pupils illustrate this sentence and paste in their books. 
Next: 
They took a walk. 


The class does the same for this sentence and so on until 
all the sentences have been illustrated. This may take a 
week or two to cover. 

Then the teacher brings this set of sentences typed for 
each child. He cuts them apart and matches the sentences 
with his pictures. He may need a little help here as some 
of the sentences are made similar in order to test the child’s 
ability to read. These are then mixed up. The next day he is 
sent to his desk and told to paste his sentences in his book. 
This is to be done independently and is a real test of his 
comprehension. 

7. Speech must be stressed continually. In addition to the 
nouns learned, children must use their speech in expressing 
their needs and in all of their original language and most 
of their drill work. When the final showing of the puppet 
show is given, children who have improved in speech may be 
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chosen to speak various parts, when other ehildren are 
manipulating the puppets. 

Each child should at some time have a chance to manipu- 
late the puppets. That is where they get their real enjoy- 
ment. 

8. The teacher may as a result of her drill work give a 
few informal tests. She must guard however, against test- 
ing the children on anything that she has not required them 
to learn. 

A few suggestions are: 


Questions such as: 
Who made Mother Bear? 
What color is Father Bear? 
How many chairs are there in our puppet show? 
Did Alice make Father Bear’s bed? 
Did Alice make Goldenhair’s bed? 
Have Father Bear and Mother Bear white feet? 
What did Mary make? 
Are the bears funny? 
Is Baby Bear large? 


Every teacher of the deaf will try hard to bring in vari- 
ous language principles to try to fulfill her objectives in 
language development. 

After the teacher has developed the following question 
forms in connection with the show, she may easily apply 
them to the child’s ordinary experiences. 


Who ————-? What —? 
How many —————? What did —————? 
What color —————? Have ? 

Did —————? Are —————? 

Has —————? Is —_———-? 


Give the children sheets of paper with the same sentences 
used in their reading book on them. The sentences should 
not be in proper sequence. See if the children can illustrate 
them properly. Scatter a few directions among them, such 
as: Draw the three bears’ house, or, Baby Bear sat on Father 
Bear’s chair. 

See if the children can draw by really reading the things 
that they have never had in that form. 

True or False: Type or print incorrect statements. 


Father Bear broke Baby Bear’s chair. 
The Bears took a walk. 
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Goldenhair ate Baby Bear’s soup. 
Baby Bear had a large bowl. 


Completion: Sentences such as 


Mother Bear made some 

The Bears found ————. 
Goldenhair jumped out of the 
The Bears took a —————. 
Goldenhair broke Baby Bear’s 


ACTIVITIES 
Suggested : More may present themselves. 


1. Trip to see bears 

2. Make reading books and experience booklets 

3. Dramatization of ‘‘The Three Bears’’ 

4. Puppet show 

5. Have puppet show for assembly program or to show to smaller 
children. 

6. Make slides illustrating the story and use in lantern for pro- 
jection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Children’s Bibliography.—Any primers, readers, or story 
books which contain the story of ‘‘The Three Bears.’’ 

Puppet Shows for Home and School, by Maude Owens 
Walters (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1929). 

Teacher’s Bibliography.—Suggested references for the 
teacher are: 

The Show Book of Remo Bufano. 

Marionettes, by Edith Flack Ackley. 

Puppet Plays for Children, by Florence McClurg Ever- 
son (Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1929). 

The Place of Units in Course of Study Construction, pre- 
pared by Dr. H. B. Bruner, Bulletin No. 2, 1930. 

Glass for lantern slides may be purchased from Keystone 
View Company, Mendville, Pa. Tint with water color. Tape 
two glasses together to keep drawings from rubbing off. 


A New Era in the History of 
Education of the Deaf 


By Ernst AURELL 


Formerly Principal of the School for the Deaf 
Gefle, Sweden 


OUNTING FROM the attempt of Bishop Jones in England 

in the eighth century to teach a deaf and dumb child, 
the education of the deaf can look back upon a history of 
at least twelve hundred years. The brooding and struggle 
of a long series of generations lies behind the development 
which has brought that sort of education to its present 
standard. 

The education of normal children has had a comparatively 
easy path of evolution. The teacher there has dealt with 
children as normal as he himself. He has had the advantage 
of knowing his pupils after himself. The teacher of the deaf 
on the contrary has been placed before pupils with a defect 
the real nature of which has not been understood right into 
a time lying near to our own. 

On both sides the development has been empirical, based 
on observations of self-presenting mental phenomena and 
practical experiences without due regard to science and 
theory. The teachers have felt their way, guided by their 
common sense. 

The difficulties that confronted teachers of the deaf in 
such a mode of procedure are obvious to everybody. They 
had to carry on against well-nigh insurmountable obstacles. 
They did not know their material of work, the deaf child, 
nor do they this day have sufficient knowledge. 

If we are to deal with a material, no matter what kind it 
may be, we must know its quality. Then will we be able to 
construct tools suited to form that very material. Treating 
wood with chisels and sledges meant for stonecutting would 
be folly. The tools should be accommodated to the material 
to be treated, not vice versa. 

The teacher, too, must learn to know his material, the 
child, its body and its soul. Then only can he devise methods 
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of instruction, suited to that kind of children he has been 
put to instruct. Teaching the deaf with methods suited to 
hearing and speaking children is unwise. The method must 
be chosen in regard to the child and not the reverse. There- 
fore, we teachers of the deaf must know particularly the 
nature of the deaf child. We must try to penetrate the dark- 
ness behind which it still conceals itself. Our efforts have 
hitherto failed in various points. But we must not yield or 
despair. The difficulties are the same, but the resources grow. 
The sciences of physical and mental life, physiology and 
psychology, furnish us with more effective resources every 
year. 

But we must bear in mind that the conclusions of general 
psychology require qualification when applied to the deaf. 
That fact we have not always considered sufficiently and 
therefore we often have been beguiled into faulty conelu- 
sions and misleading comparisons doing more harm than 
good. We have for our special needs been left to our own 
psychological devices. And we have too long rested satisfied 
with a popular psychology of the deaf. But this method is 
insufficient. It suffers from unsatisfactory researches, super- 
ficial, limited, and uncritical observations and misleading 
conclusions, all expressed in vague and unclear words and 
statements and in an undistinet terminology. In a word, it 
is unscientific. We have need of a scientific special psychol- 
ogy of the deaf, built up directly on investigations among 
the deaf. 

The aim of all scientific investigation is to reach the funda- 
mentals. In that way only do we obtain the maximum of 
clearness. Thus the nature of matter could not be revealed 
until we foreed our way down to its minutest particles— 
molecules, atoms, electrons. Then we made it possible to curb 
and make use of matter methodically and in highest degree. 
Likewise the study of cells cast light over the nature of the 
body and gave a reliable basis for a rational science of medi- 
cine. 

The life of the soul for a long time has been considered 
as absolutely different from that of the body and beyond 
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reach for exact research. When Fechner’ as late as 1860 
with his book ‘‘Elemente der Psychophysik’’ made an at- 
tempt to clear up methodically the processes of the soul, he 
was met with suspicion not only from philosophers but also 
from naturalists. But his attempt became nevertheless 
pioneering for modern psychology. 

Psychology is the main auxiliary science of pedagogy and 
has already brought clearness over many dark areas of hu- 
man soul life and given the pedagogues much valuable ad- 
vice. But unfortunately for us teachers of the deaf there has 
existed until now only the beginnings of a scientific special 
psychology of the deaf. We still grope in many fundamental 
respects in unclearness and error in reference to the mental 
life of the deaf upon the whole and to the development of 
language in them in particular. Not without reason did Pro- 
fessor Nadolesezny at the meeting of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Stimm- und Sprachheilkunde last October de- 
clare: ‘‘The instruction of the deaf still stands at the prob- 
lem stage.’’ It must not rest there! 

The ordinary students of general psychology are not fully 
qualified to deal with the psychology of the deaf. They lack 
the intimate empiric knowledge of the deaf, which can be 
gained only by teaching them and living together with them 
in everyday life. 

When one of the first real psychologists, W. Preyer, in 
1870 brought out his ‘‘Die Seele des Kindes,’’ he there de- 
voted only little more than one page to the deaf, and what 
he said was not founded upon his own psychological observa- 
tions, but was limited to a quotation out of a book from 
1867 by a little-known teacher of the deaf, by name Oehle- 
wein in Weimar. And that quotation is still repeated un- 
changed in the sixth edition in 1905! Some later psycholo- 
gists certainly have devoted more attention to the deaf, 
but it is apparent that they are working in terra incognita. 
They simply do not get hold of the very subject of their 
examinations. Their lack of familiarity with the deaf is too 
obvious to inspire a teacher of the deaf with confidence. 


Fechner, Gustav Theodor, 1801-1887, German philosopher and 
physicist, professor of physics in Leipsic. 
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Here is a need that must be filled. No hurt of a human 
sense is so great a handicap to mental development as deaf- 
ness. Therefore, a specific psychology of the deaf is more 
necessary for its sphere than common psychology is for that 
of the normal. 

There are, fortunately, many signs nowadays indicating 
that the said need is getting more and more recognition. The 
first attempts for supplying it have been made. Two such 
recent efforts are here recalled. The association of German 
teachers of the deaf has made preparations to establish an 
institute for scientific study of the deaf (Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Taubstummenkunde). In the United States the 
Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association has brought together 
by means of a questionnaire a mass of data showing the 
opinion of the deaf themselves as to the education and in- 
struction of the deaf.? At various schools in Germany, in 
America and other countries, scientific psychological investi- 
gations are going on. It is a common human undertaking. 
Personal vanity and local patriotism, finding expression in 
sundry names of ‘‘methods’’ of instruction, ought to stand 
aside. It is not a question of anyone’s prestige or pride but 
only of the welfare of the deaf. With satisfaction we read 
Mr. Pope’s caution at the West Trenton Congress: ‘‘We 
must not permit our work to degenerate into factory-type 
production.”’ 

Which aim ought to be set up for a scientific investiga- 
tion of the deaf? Quite the same as in every other scientific 
research, namely an unprejudiced and universal clearing 
up of its subject—in this case the deaf man and his position 
in the community. Within these bounds, of course, falls also 
as a special section, perhaps the most weighty problem, the 
unravelling of the position of the deaf with regard to lan- 
guage. 

How this work should be carried out is indicated by the 
above-mentioned plan of our German colleagues. Here stress 
should be laid upon the claim that the psychologic-pedagogic 
research must be performed by teachers of the deaf and 
psychologists together. The method of submitting mass ques- 


? See ANNALS, March, 1933 (vol. LXXVIII, no. 2), pp. 100-112. 
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tions to the deaf themselves, as was done in the Ohio survey, 
is worthy of both careful study and imitation. Thus, ‘‘. . . 
it is very probable that some new improved methods of in- 
struction will be offered or suggested and at least some 
change is hoped for which will result in an increase in 
efficiency.’’ Are existing methods the best possible? Even if 
they are results of the work of professional men through 
centuries, may they not have mistaken their way? And is it 
reasonable that an impulse to ‘‘an increase in efficieney’’ can 
come from the former pupils? Isn’t that rather unusual? 
Why yes, to be sure. As if persons, who know more than 
others of their own soul of course are likely to be incapable 
of saying something of value about that soul! But perhaps 
such a questionnaire to the deaf is not so unusual as may be 
assumed. I think there are many teachers of the deaf who 
agree with the continuation of the above quotation: ‘‘Too 
long has the education of the deaf been directed, controlled 
and influenced almost completely by hearing persons. . . 
despite our limited mental faculties we have pages from the 
practical book of experience. . . .”’ 

This questionnaire has performed a worthy mission. It 
has called attention to the self-evident need that the deaf 
themselves ought not only to be observed by the hearing but 
also trained to observe themselves and be given opportunity 
of communicating their observations to their teachers and 
to the psychologists. That is the scientific and the right way. 
We who hear never can get entirely into the peculiar nature 
of the deaf. Nor do we get an opportunity, like that of the 
teacher of normal children, of seeing the instruction of the 
deaf from the pupils’ view. There are serious gaps in scien- 
tifie research which can be supplied only by the deaf them- 
selves. 

What may we hope to gain from such scientific work? We 
must not overestimate psychology. In the preface of his 
‘‘Lehrbuch der Experimentellen Psychologie,’’ Joseph 
Froébes cautions pedagogues against the ‘‘almost exagger- 
ated’’ use of the new psychological ideas on pedagogical 
practice. McDougall in his Outline of Psychology also calls 
attention to the weaknesses of psychology. 
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Psychology cannot work wonders. It may help to clarify 
our knowledge as to the nature of the deaf. That is all! It 
then rests with ourselves if we will profit by this greater 
clearness in an unprejudiced and fair manner, honest with 
ourselves. This is an essential point! 

Perhaps scientific investigation will not bring merely glad 
messages. Perhaps it will tell us that the present order of 
instruction in certain respects is not the best possible, that 
perhaps it is fundamentally wrong. Perhaps it will contra- 
dict some of our dearly held opinions. The Ohio question- 
naire makes us surmise that. 

In the conclusion of the said questionnaire Dr. Berry de- 
elares that ‘‘the majority of the deaf who filled out this 
questionnaire make no use of speech either with the hearing 
or with the deaf, and that three fourths of them find lip- 
reading unsatisfactory.’’ What an enormous labor expended 
in effecting a practically useless result! What a misuse and 
loss of time in the school, at the very time we ery for an in- 
creased term of instruction! Isn’t that forgetting quality 
and making a god of quantity? Methods giving such results 
in our day must be in some way fundamentally wrong, 
theoretically as well as practically. 

Do such things happen only in the United States? No, the 
symptom seems to be universal. Here is a little illustrative 
flash from my own school. The most intelligent pupil in a 
class, mastering spoken language unusually well, a few years 
after he had left school ostensibly gave up using speech, 
though he had rather good speech and good speech-reading. 
On my question as to the reason for this, he answered: ‘‘Be- 
cause people generally have difficulty in understanding what 
I say, and I almost never can see what they say. Speech is 
unnatural to us deaf. The mere thought thereon pains me, 
and so say other deaf, too.’’ I fear that too many of the deaf 
are acquainted with such thoughts and feelings. 

The late state inspector of the education of the deaf in 
Sweden, Rektor F. Nordin, one of the most eager champions 
of the oral method and principal of a pure oral school, once 
said to me: ‘‘ When I, an old teacher of the deaf, in an oral 
class sometimes scarcely understand a single word of what 
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the pupils speak, one does not become pleased.’’ He should 
have said that publicly! Such classes are no doubt to be 
seen everywhere. The Swedish schools, I think, stand on as 
high a plane with regard to speech as those of every other 
country. All instructors of the deaf in Sweden are trained 
and certified at the state training college for teachers of the 
deaf. There must be common faults in the very leading 
principles of the system of instruction. 

In the discussion following upon my paper, read at the 
London International Conference in 1925,* where I called 
attention to similar faults, Dr. Percival Hall, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., stated he felt he voiced the feelings of the large 
majority of the educated deaf when he declared they fully 
concurred in the sentiments expressed by my paper. 

In reforming the education of the deaf we must have the 
deaf with us, not against us. The deaf themselves certainly 
will not hear of the American slogan ‘‘normality.’’ Where- 
fore then force it upon them? 

The present generation of old teachers of the deaf, who 
ean survey the last thirty years of instruction of the deaf— 
that is to say, from the time when this type of education 
had got into full swing—must say that in spite of the ex- 
terior conditions having been in many respects highly im- 
proved, the advances in result of instruction, broadly speak- 
ing, have been slight, not only concerning articulation but 
also as to general standard of language achievement in the 
pupils. We now do not arrive much farther with our pupils 
than we did thirty years ago. Yet, one evident line of prog- 
ress is to be noted, a qualitative one: The instruction is ear- 
ried out in a smoother manner owing to a more thoroughly 
worked out imitative method of object teaching. 

What has been said here and earlier about unsuccessful 
instruction is not to be read as a general indictment of our 
teachers. The defect of deafness sets bounds, the crossing of 
which is not humanly possible unless we restore hearing in 


*<¢The Importance of the Acoustic Elements of Spoken Language 
in Considering the Oral Method for the Deaf,’’ International Confer- 
ence on the Education of the Deaf, London, 1925. Wm. H. Taylor 
and Sons, Printers, London. 
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the deaf. I am of opinion that under present conditions of 
instruction we are standing near these bounds. Of course we 
never may cease striving to reach the utmost quantitative 
bounds. But surely there remains much more to do in the 
qualitative direction. I think we would be doing wisely to 
direct our exertions henceforth preferably toward a per- 
fecting and rationalizing of instruction within its present 
quantitative standard and bringing it more in harmony with 
the nature of the deaf. 

Here the name of the new era suggests itself. I would call 
it the era of scientifically rationalized instruction. 

This descriptive name reveals its contents and aim, as I 
look at the needs of our profession and as I have read the 
signs of the era. 

It is high time to examine fundamentally the various 
vital questions of the instruction and education of the deaf. 
First of all comes the process of language in the deaf, and 
in connection with that the methods of instruction and all 
details belonging thereto (conceivable substitutes for the 
missing hearing, utilizing of remnants of hearing, nursery 
schools and preschool-age training, the vocabulary, the rela- 
tive value of subjects taught, etc.). All are to be thrown into 
the melting pot of criticism, scientific investigation and prac- 
tical research. We must not lose ourselves in merely theo- 
retical discussions. 

The watchword of this era ought to be: More light on the 
process of language in the deaf! Non-approval of any result 
of instruction not fully fitted for use in life. The school has 
to work for life. Away, therefore, rigorously with every un- 
necessary work in instruction! Honest but stern and real 
eriticism! Away with dilettantism and every attempt at 
capitalizing human affliction for personal gain! Science, un- 
selfishness, work! 

It is in that direction we must lead development during 
the era now in being. It is the privilege of the present gen- 
eration to lay the foundation of that era. May we do it fully 
conscious of our responsibility to those for whom we are go- 
ing to decide weal or woe. 


The ‘‘Institution Mind’’—and Possible 
Means of Its Correction 


By Howarp T. Horstrater, B.A. 
Talladega, Alabama 


r HER thought-provoking paper, ‘Institution Life—Its 

Influence on the Personality,’’ Miss Geneva Florence de- 
fines a ‘“‘deaf mind” as a term “‘used to indicate certain dis- 
crepancies in the thought-life and behavior of the deaf.’”! 
She goes on to demonstrate ably how certain phases of insti- 
tution life are more or less directly responsible for the ab- 
normal personality of the deaf in the aggregate. 

While concurring with Miss Florence in the emphasis she 
gives to a number of causative conditions in our residential 
schools, objection is here entered against the use of the term 
“deaf mind” to describe the sum total of some unusual traits 
and tendencies discovered among the deaf. The objection is 
here based on the grounds that the term “deaf mind’’ is 
ambiguous as well as somewhat obnoxious to a large per- 
centage of the deaf. 

To the casual reader not very well acquainted with the 
many divisions into which the deaf fall, the term ‘deaf 
mind” may suggest that a deaf person possesses, ipso facto, 
a deaf mind. It is here held that there are so many deaf 
people free from the peculiarities of others as to form so 
large a minority that it would be in a way an injustice to 
them for the term “deaf mind”’ to be used indiscriminately. 
We recall a carry-over of this sentiment in an editorial in the 
New York Times, printed four or five years ago, in which 
the writer declared there is nothing so pitiable and irritating 
as people with deaf minds, who obdurately refuse to listen 
to reason. 

We venture, therefore, to offer for consideration a substi- 
tute, the “‘institution mind,” which appears to go more 
directly to the point, since the unsatisfactory gaps in the 
personality of the average deaf individual have been traced 
to various causes which are mainly found in our residential 


1 See ANNALS, September, 1932, (vol. Lxxvil, no. 4), pp. 284-288. 
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schools. Then, again, “institution mind” might also apply 
to other groups of people similarly developed in their youth; 
for instance, orphans. 

Orphans are subjected, in the formative stages of their 
lives, to influences very much like those encountered by the 
institutionally trained deaf. They, too, have to contend with 
blighting effects upon impersonality. They are disciplined in 
much the same way. Far more than the deaf, they are de- 
prived of whatever humanizing influences the home exerts. 
In many cases, adopted orphans grow up into mental ma- 
turity in an unnatural, servile manner. Like the deaf, or- 
phans are brought up in surroundings entirely different from 
those of normally fortunate children, with the inevitable 
result that they consider themselves more or less of a sepa- 
rate class—a distinct burden to society at large. 

If the deaf, by reason of their upbringing in institutions 
with its attendant evils, should be brought to develop acute 
inferiority complexes, what, then, must be the psychological 
state of orphans? 

Unwanted by more or less close relations, they are thrown 
upon the care of the community, to be reared impersonally, 
to be hired out occasionally to farmers in need of temporary 
help, and often, finally, to be adopted by strangers. With 
exceptions, to be sure, orphanages are usually in straitened 
circumstances with the obvious result that the children are 
rather poorly clothed. The contrast with the dainty clothes 
of their classmates in the public schools would be very sharp, 
much sharper to the orphans themselves than to anyone 
else. It would not be in the least surprising to find inferiority 
complexes among orphans which will hinder them to their 
dying day. 

It appears, then, the institution life led by the orphans 
leaves an ineradicable stamp on their personality. Like the 
deaf, they possess what we might call institution minds. 
However, to state that the psychological patterns of the 
deaf and of the orphans are exactly alike by reason of the 
similarity of their rearing would be going too far. There 
are several other factors operating to make the deaf some- 
what different from the orphans and the blind—such as 
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their inability to communicate readily, their loss of mental 
stimulation by music, and the possible atrophy of certain 
brain areas. 

By inference, Miss Florence places her finger squarely 
upon one of the chief contributing causes of the abnormality 
of institutionally reared deaf children when she states, ‘‘In 
the institution, teachers and supervisors must fill the place 
of the child’s parents. Just as, in the home, the character 
and behavior of the parents determine that of the children, 
so teachers and supervisors influence the children in an 
institution. A teacher must be more than just a teacher. He 
must be also friend, playmate, and adviser. Supervisors, who 
are with the children most of the time, must be able to 
nourish them spiritually, mentally and physically.” 

Unfortunately, however, anyone who has been either a 
teacher or a supervisor in fact recognizes immediately how 
difficult it is to attain this most desirable level of institution 
life. Understaffed as our schools are, a teaching position is 
in itself a full-time job, and the work of a supervisor is 
no more a sinecure than the other. Yet we know of a good 
many cases where a single person is teacher, supervisor, and 
coach. That person either becomes a nervous wreck or sim- 
ply does not do justice to each line of endeavor, no matter 
how much he may want to. That practice appears to me a 
good example of carrying economy far beyond the point 
where returns begin to diminish. 

As a rule, after a day in the schoolroom the teacher is 
drained of most of his nervous energy. There is nothing 
he wants so much as to go straight home, there to rest up 
and to prepare at his leisure his plans for the morrow. Like- 
wise, it is no small matter to be responsible for the behavior 
and appearance of threescore ebullient children. The super- 
visor’s day is fully spent in settling disputes, lining up the 
children for school and meals, checking up on the wardrobes 
of their charges, answering letters of anxious parents, put- 
ting the children to bed and attending to a host of other 
small, yet time-consuming, duties. 

The teacher is, then, too tired to mingle with the children 
after school hours; the supervisors are too busy to ‘‘nourish 
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them spiritually, mentally and physically.” Ergo, a deplora- 
ble gap exists between the two classes of preceptors respon- 
sible for the development of the children in an institution. 

Helen Keller once wrote that the paramount issue before 
us as educators of the deaf is to ‘‘reclaim the deaf to soci- 
ety.”’ Naturally, she does not mean that the deaf are pari- 
ahs, definitely outside the pale of polite society. It is simply 
that the osmosis of the deaf with the fluid current of normal 
life leaves much to be desired. Aside from the great difficulty 
the deaf have in learning to converse freely with hearing 
people by means of speech and speech reading, there is still 
the greater obstacle of their own warped outlook and the 
misunderstanding and irritation it causes among those who 
come into contact with the ordinary type of deaf person. 

Much has already been done about the development of 
speech and lip-reading among the deaf, but little if anything 
has been attempted to correct the more important deficien- 
cies in the inner lives of the deaf which control their out- 
ward behavior. It would be a great step forward in the cor- 
rection of the “institution mind” and in the subsequent 
reclamation of the deaf if the gap between teachers and 
supervisors were to be filled. 

With formal schooling on one hand and habit-forming 
discipline on the other, there remains the problem of sup- 
plying the genial and socially refining companionship so 
easily obtainable in the bona fide home. 

Clearly this kind of work lies rather in the province of 
supervisors than in that of teachers. As the facilities for 
supervising in most of our 64 residential schools are pitifully 
inadequate, there can be nothing done about it unless the 
number of supervisors is increased substantially. 

Then, too, it would help considerably if the extra super- 
visors were recruited from the ranks of the teachers. They 
would not be merely supervisors employed to see to it that 
the children do not get out of hand, but rather they would 
be ‘‘Teaching Supervisors” or ‘Companion Teachers,” 
meeting all the requirements of the teaching profession. 
With all due respect to the disciplinary efficiency of our 
supervisors, we have a suspicion that they are not suffi- 
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ciently prepared to be in charge of the psychological develop- 
ment of the deaf children outside the schoolroom. This 
phase of education should be in the hands of persons well 
versed in Child Psychology and Child Guidance. The prin- 
ciples of ‘‘sublimation” and “‘substitution”’ find as yet no 
place in the general scheme of our institutions where the rod 
chastises and dark corners are well known to the children. 

It has often been said that the teachers, in the press of 
trying to impart a maximum of knowledge to the deaf in 
the shortest possible time, do not talk enough with them. 
Joining in the play and meals of the children, the Compan- 
ion Teachers would find endless opportunities to converse 
with them and so indirectly teach them a good deal which 
would ordinarily never come up for discussion in the class- 
room. In fact, that would be exactly their business—talking 
with the deaf children in English. 

Lack of imagination and lack of conventional humor are 
very marked in the deaf as a whole, the latter, we suspect 
resulting from the former and also from inadequate under- 
standing of English. We deliberately choose our words when 
we say “‘conventional humor,” for to say that the deaf lack 
humor would be a most unfair untruth. The deaf children 
laugh as much as their hearing brothers and sisters but at 
entirely different things. 

Just as hearing people are amused by clever twists of 
speech and skillful play on words, the deaf are moved by 
certain idiomatic sign combinations. Many a hearing per- 
son, even if he is rather adept in signing, is left cold by that 
which throws the deaf into gales of laughter. Likewise, when 
confronted by an obvious jest by inference, the deaf remain 
wooden-faced, largely because of their atrophied imagina- 
tion and meager English. We do not believe that we shall 
be contradicted when we make so bold as to state that, nine 
cases out of ten, deaf people with a decent command of 
English appreciate jokes as much as anyone else, other 
things being equal. 

It appears to the writer that Companion Teachers could 
do much to forward the development of conventional humor 
among the deaf during their school days. Entirely too few 
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teachers or supervisors take the trouble to tell jokes to the 
deaf children in an institution. 

An inquiry among the children between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen in most residential schools would reveal a most 
startling ignorance of all the imaginative fantasy so dearly 
beloved by normal children of much tenderer years. “‘ Beauty 
and the Beast,” ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “‘Queen Titiania of the Fairies,’”’ and a host of 
other fairy stories are absolute mysteries to the average 
deaf child until, perhaps, he is coerced and wheedled into 
reading books. Even then it is always more or less doubtfui 
that he really gets the spirit of these stories. Pitifully few 
deaf children have ever heard of Thornton Burgess’ Peter 
Rabbit, Reddy Fox and Grandfather Frog. Hearing chil- 
dren hear all about them over the radio or are lulled into 
sleep by fond parents reading aloud from Burgess’ books. 

Would it be too much to assume that the imagination 
of our deaf children would be stirred to a considerable ex- 
tent if the Companion Teachers told them bedtime stories 
at the proper time—just before going to bed? That arrange- 
ment seems much more natural and home-like than the 
prevalent practice of herding them up to their bedrooms, 
impatiently waiting for them to finish undressing, and 
snapping out the lights with a few scattered good-nights. 

In our humble opinion, Companion Teachers would be 
peculiarly fitted to deal with the social training of the deaf. 
A large part of the painful shyness and feeling of social 
inferiority among the deaf when thrown into social contact 
with hearing people is undoubtedly due to their inability 
to conduct themselves gracefully. They are more or less 
consciously obsessed with the fear of committing a false step. 
To dine with an imposing array of knives, forks and spoons 
is an agony, fully as much as it is for the average hearing 
person with little experience in social graces. 

The Companion Teachers could easily be placed in charge 
of all dances and socials held in the institutions and see to 
it that the pupils enjoy themselves—in the conventional 
manner. We have attended school dances, hugely enjoyed 
by the pupils, that were weirdly conducted. There was, so 
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far as we could see, absolutely no reason why they should be 
so absurdly managed as these were. Small wonder, then, 
that these boys and girls would be disconcerted when they 
go to dances outside the institutions. Since it has been 
the habit of hearing people from time immemorial to reason 
from the particular to the general, it would be a very good 
thing for the deaf if all of them were given a measure of 
training in common social amenities. 

The deaf differ in no wise from all other people in their 
readiness to imitate what is represented as being correct. 
Companion Teachers could perform wonders by setting 
daily examples of conventional behavior in the course of the 
day, be it on the playground, in the dining hall or at the 
bridge table. Once assured that they would not make them- 
selves ridiculous, the deaf as a class will surprise many with 
their ability to comport themselves with ease in society—at 
a church social or a dinner ball. 

The choosing of Companion Teachers would not upset 
the established routine of a school, inasmuch as it is not a 
revolutionary, though radical, change. On the contrary, we 
should think it would facilitate matters not a little. It 
would make for much better discipline and much more effi- 
ciency in properly shaping the thought-life and behavior of 
the institutionally reared deaf. 

The employment of these Companion Teachers in the 
place of ordinary supervisors would require an increased 
outlay of money. In these days of unbalanced budgets and 
drastic economy measures, this arrangement must perforce 
be relegated to some future date. However, when the schools 
regain their rightful share of state revenues, something of 
that sort should be done, as it would be in keeping with the 
most modern methods of education—the successful blending 
of education with the natural growth of the children. 
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The Finishing Touches to Vocational 
Education 


By L. R. DIvINE 


Principal in the Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


NE OF THE first prerequisites a deaf person must have 

when he enters the workaday world is the ability to sell 
himself to the public, both in a sense of equal citizenship and 
his abilities to carry on a vocation successfully. 

We found that our deaf children, like all deaf children, 
were suffering from an inferiority complex and a timidity 
when dealing or associating with hearing people. 

So, with this in mind and happily acknowledging the great 
improvements that are being made in all vocational work, we 
have come to the conclusion that it is not enough to turn out 
workmen with only the fundamentals of a vocation and then 
expect them to cope with keen competition. 

In an attempt to overcome this serious drawback we try 
to give our pupils instruction on how to sell themselves to 
the hiring public. Without first training them in how to 
make a proper application, we cannot expect these boys and 
girls to succeed in obtaining work upon stepping out of 
school. 

There is no questioning the fact that teachers encounter 
difficulty in getting pupils to use and think in shop terms 
and at least be able to name the common tools and machines 
they handle daily. Often when we have entered a vocational 
department, picked up a tool or piece of equipment and 
asked of the pupil nearest us, ‘‘ What is the name of this?’’, 
the usual absurd answer astounds us. We are made to realize 
more deeply the serious need of some means whereby we can 
get pupils to want to master the names of the common things 
they see and use. There is decidedly a missing link right 
there. Vocational and academic teachers, principals and 
superintendents have tried all manner of ways to induce the 
pupils to acquire a working knowledge of the daily terms 
used about the shops but for some reason we have not struck 
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a responsive chord and the usual light-hearted and don’t- 
eare attitude prevails among our vocational groups. 

Blackboards are crowded with lists of names of tools and 
equipment, printed lists of the same vocabulary are issued, 
lists of the terms desired taught are sent to the academic 
teacher for teaching and other devices have been used in a 
hundredfold ways, yet the results are not to our satisfac- 
tion. In our school we have a long list of terms from each 
department bound together, and every teacher has a copy 
of it on her desk. The teacher is instructed to use it when- 
ever possible but this is not the end of the project because 
this pamphlet serves a greater purpose; it is a voeational 
catalog when pictures of the tools are added to the titles, 
and a vocational dictionary when the pictures are not avail- 
able. 

Mail order catalogs and descriptive literature from tool 
manufacturers offer a source of acquiring pictures of com- 
mon tools and combination machines. As an example the 
printing department suggests the following condensed list: 


INKS STOCK-ROOM PAPERS PROOF PRESS 
Halftone Parchment Cylinder 
Job Bristol board Cylinder track 
News Safety Blanket 
Mixing Oiled tympan Bed 

etc. ete. ete. 


IMPOSING STONE 
Top surface 
Drawers 
Shelf 
Chase racks 

ete. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER 
Treadle 
Clincher plate Feed board 
Actuating chain link Grippers 


Driver Gudgeons 
ete. ete. 
LINOTYPE 


Verges 

Assembling elevator 
Ejector lever 
Justification springs 
ete. 


PLATEN PRESS 
Impression screws 


PAPER CUTTER 
Handle 
Gauge wheel 
Paper guide 
Clamp 

ete. 


MULTIGRAPH 
Line holder clangs 
Stocker 
Cylinder 
Slide guides 

ete. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 
Rotary well brush 
Matrix file 
Graphite 

Ejector blades 


ete. 
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This vocational dictionary, which is compiled by the 
various vocational teachers, is referred to constantly by our 
children without any prompting from any member of the 
faculty, due to the Weekly Vocational Report that is handed 
to the academic teachers each Monday morning. This report 
has on it the place for the pupil’s, vocational teacher’s and 
academic teacher’s name and three blank lines for each day 
of the week. At the close of the day the pupil takes the last 
five minutes of the period and writes one or two sentences 
on the report, stating what he or she has done during the vo- 
cational period. 

On Monday mornings these reports are brought to the 
principal who goes over them carefully and then in turn 
gives them to the pupil’s academic teacher for language cor- 
rections and construction. This work is done during one of 
the daily language periods. The vocational teacher only sees 
that the facts are correct in each sentence and the proper 
shop terms used. The result is, the pupils constantly talk 
and write shop terms that they otherwise would soon have 
forgotten because of infrequent use. 

Through this method we are trying to overcome such state- 
ments as these that formerly were brought in: 


I patterned a dress. I stiff armed the cake with beater 
I matched the gas stove. egg. 

I picked some type. I broomed the floor. 

The press I late to finish. The machine sewing broke me. 

I driver screw the machine. The carver knife I broke. 


I brush paint the chair. 


It is most gratifying to see the steady improvement in the 
pupil’s comprehension and ability to use shop terms that 
have not registered hitherto, and through this medium we 
are creating a gratifying competition among them as to the 
owner of the greatest vocabulary and the ability to use these 
terms in spoken and written communications. 

This work is not only confined to shop language now. The 
desire to excel in grammatical expression is spreading to 
other fields. This is to be seen in the pupils’ original lan- 
guage work in the classrooms. The pupils are volunteering 
new terms and names of articles seen and used in Boy and 
Girl Seout projects, bits of information and names picked 
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up during hikes, parties, movies and shopping tours in 
town. New names are discovered when contacts are made 
with the nurse, matron, housekeepers and others whom they 
meet in and outside of the school. 

This has become a barometer indicating the interest the 
children have and this is an acquisition of a larger vocabu- 
lary and a broader understanding of the world about them. 

It is an interesting fact to note the general improvement 
in the class of work the vocational pupils are doing after 
their self confidence has been built up, and in the compre- 
hension and use of the terms that they use. The pupils are be- 
ginning to think for themselves and are offering suggestions 
and criticisms in regard to the job at hand, where hereto- 
fore considerable difficulty would have been experienced in 
trying to get over to the pupil the possibility of doing the 
same job in several ways to gain the same result. Our voca- 
tional instructors feel it is as if in a new era and they are 
kept busy answering questions rather than everlastingly 
asking them. 

In the course of a year each pupil will have written ap- 
proximately 450 statements concerning his work. It is evi- 
dent that the children are taking a serious attitude toward 
the making of the same mistake twice on their Weekly Vo- 
cational Reports. There is considerable chiding by classmates 
when a pupil repeats an improper statement on these re- 
ports. Allowing a pupil ten years as a maximum in vocation- 
al work, times 450 sentences, carefully corrected, one can 
therefore expect a good all-around knowledge of his particu- 
lar vocation plus many bits of information he has gleaned in 
the classroom when the other vocational papers are corrected 
and constructed on the blackboard. 

We feel that within that time our vocational pupils will 
be able to carry on a conversation in an intelligent manner 
regarding their vocation. 

Secondly, while we are building a desire on the part of 
the children to master the technical as well as the practical 
side of their vocations, we are also teaching them to sell 
themselves to the hiring public. The academic teachers are 
selected to act as employers. A schedule is posted each Mon- 
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day morning by the principal, stating the time a pupil ap- 
plicant will call on them to make application for a position 
in his chosen vocation. The vocational teachers are also noti- 
fied when and to whom to send one of their pupils for this 
conference. 

The academic teachers are free to ask any type of question 
they desire, so long as it pertains to the vocation the child 
is interested in. Occasionally the lady teachers are at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. When a boy from the printing depart- 
ment, laundry, carpenter shop, or tailoring department ap- 
plies for a position, she may be less familiar with the terms 
and names than the applicant. To overcome this the voca- 
tional teachers have each compiled a long list of questions 
for the ‘‘employers’’ to ask. These questions cover all phases 
of the work with which the pupil should be familiar. Each 
week new questions are added to the list and an applicant is 
never asked the same set of questions twice. 

In the beginning, for several reasons other than the ability 
to answer questions, the conferences lasted only a few 
minutes. For instance, a boy comes into the ‘‘employer’s’’ 
room, leans on the teacher’s desk, makes noises or moves 
about to exact attention and in some instances demands im- 
mediate attention. Or the applicant shows up with his dirty 
clothes on. Or his general appearance may indicate slouchi- 
ness or disregard. His conduct, posture, general appearance, 
seriousness and amiability are all important and are called 
for in addition to the written communications between the 
two parties. 

Now the conferences, after several months’ duration, are 
decidedly longer, thus showing the increasing difficulty the 
teachers are experiencing in their efforts to perplex and 
force an ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 

Our pupils are contacting their faculty committees in all 
sorts of moods, circumstances and situations. These commit- 
tees often assume the ‘‘hard boiled,’’ ‘‘show me,’’ ‘‘don’t 
bother me’’ and overbearing ‘‘boss’’ attitudes. In this man- 
ner we are trying to familiarize the pupils with conditions 
that they might expect when they go out to seek a job. 
The time and manner in approaching a prospective em- 
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ployer, the tact and perseverance in making application, the 
ability to state one’s case briefly, convincingly and courte- 
ously, the values of producing samples of work and letters 
of recommendations, the values of a pleasing personality, 
the silent warnings of personal appearances and a sense of 
having something that is needed for sale—time and ability, 
which are being traded for money—all these are things the 
value of which we must make our pupils realize. 

The fact that a gruff employer says, ‘‘No!’’, does not 
necessarily mean that a position cannot be had with him, nor 
does it mean that he is a heartless man not to be contacted 
again. Self reliance and confidence will go a long way toward 
making the right impression on any employer. 

These applications are all written, both questions and 
answers, so that the papers can be studied by teachers. In 
this way we are able to discern the weakness of the pupil’s 
vocational knowledge and his ability to express and answer 
technical and practical questions. 

It is gratifying to see the interest the children have in this 
work. If the faculty committee is unable to ask a question 
that the applicant cannot answer, they in turn must, tenta- 
tively, give him a ‘‘job.’’ The pupils in the various voeca- 
tional classes watch for the return of the applicant from his 
conference and with great enthusiasm ask whether he was 
successful in landing a job. A failure brings down humilia- 
tion and reproach on the unfortunate and a ‘‘job’’ landed 
raises the pupil to a higher level, demanding respect and 
applause from his co-workers. 

It is our belief that if this vocabulary building can main- 
tain its present status and the employment conferences con- 
tinue to sharpen and inspire the pupils as they have done in 
the past eight months, the project will have a helpful effect 
on our graduates, for they will be armed with a comprehen- 
sion of terms, names and shop jargon and the knowledge of 
how to sell themselves and their abilities to the public. 
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A Few Remarks on Vocational Education 


By Ernst HJortH 


Instructor tn the California School 
Berkeley, California 


INTRODUCTION 


N O ATTEMPT HAS been made in the following to cover fully 
the vast fields of Vocational Education. It is an attempt 

to shed some light over what the vocational teacher stands 
for and tries to accomplish in our school and elsewhere, that 
those, unfamiliar with this side of the modern school, may 
gain some information concerning it, and perhaps be 
tempted to seek further enlightenment in the study of such 
excellent works on this subject as: 

Allen, ‘‘The Instructor, the Man and the Job.’’ 

Haynes, ‘‘Teaching Shop Work.’’ 

Colvin, ‘‘The Learning Process. ’’ 

Strager and Norsworthy, ‘‘How to Teach.’’ 

Hollingworth, ‘‘ Vocational Psychology.’’ 

Chapman, ‘‘ Trade Tests. ’’ 


Tead, ‘‘Instincts in Industry.’’ 
Hall, ‘‘ Adolescence,’’ and many others. 


THe AIM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


What is Vocational Education? Haynes, in his book 
‘‘Teaching Shop Work,’’ gives this definition: ‘‘ Vocational 
Education is that education which fits for profitable employ- 
ment.’’ Here then, is the goal for which all vocational teach- 
ers should strive; to teach the student something which will 
make it possible for him or her to use to advantage in the 
world outside the school. It may only be possible for us to 
lay the foundation for future building, or give the first gen- 
eral principles of the trade, but whatsoever is taught, let it 
be in accordance with the real shop-world outside the school, 
that the student may use it as a stepping stone toward real 
accomplishment. 


THE VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


Who should teach a trade in the schools? This was a ques- 
tion for some time, when vocational teaching first was 
started. 
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Should the trade be taught by an academic teacher who 
had learned some of the trade to be taught, or by a real 
craftsman who has learned a little about teaching? Which 
would be the more practical way, and to the best interest of 
the students? Both methods were tried, and it was soon 
found that it was easier to teach a craftsman to teach, than 
to teach a teacher the craft. Not that the teacher could not 
learn the craft or trade, but it has been found that the years 
of experience in real shopwork that the craftsman pos- 
sessed brought an outside-world atmosphere to the school 
shop which it was very hard for the academic teacher to 
create. The craftsman coming into the school system must 
however realize that to know a trade, and to teach it, is, as 
the saying goes, ‘‘something else again.’’ It is for him an 
entirely new trade into which, it is true, he carries all his 
old knowledge, but of which he has a great deal to learn. 
Instruction is now the primary aim. 

Principles and practices must be organized to be learned 
with the greatest economy of time and effort. 

Production is now secondary—it is, or should be, the 
means not the end in all vocational instruction. It goes with- 
out saying that the vocational teacher must know his trade 
thoroughly ; no pretense will carry him very far when he has 
to do with youth in the adolescent age. He has to set himself 
a high standard in ethics and behavior in and out of the 
shop; his is the responsibility of the example ‘‘as master 
does, so do his helpers.’’ He must always keep in touch with 
his trade, keep himself acquainted with anything new in his 
line, and try to advance himself as much as possible in his 
studies of education. 

Trade teaching may seem easy to an outsider for few 
realize how much preparatory work and thought it often 
takes for the vocational teacher to ‘‘put his lessons across”’ 
and be sure they are understood. 

If we now consider the non-hearing pupil, the question 
presents itself: ‘‘Is the non-hearing or the hearing person 
better suited as a vocational teacher in a school for the 
deaf?’ 

At first glance, it would appear that the non-hearing 
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teacher, trade and teaching ability being equal, has a great 
advantage over the hearing teacher in this case. He, the non- 
hearing teacher, knows the language of the pupils, he is 
accustomed to consider their limitations, it is much easier 
for him to get his ideas across and he can no doubt start with 
progress much faster than the hearing teacher would dare 
to do. On the other hand, the hearing teacher has the great 
advantage that his being there at the school brings the pupil 
up from the start against the kind of world he will meet 
when he leaves the school, and the sooner the pupil realizes 
that it is up to him to try to understand people who do not 
use his way of expression, or at the most very poorly, the 
sooner he will be on the road which will lead him to inde- 
pendence in the outside world. 

It is surprising to notice how quickly most of the pupils 
will catch on to the hearing teacher’s methods of instruction, 
and even try to get the understanding from his lips. This 
forces the pupil to use his imagination and often leads to a 
‘‘give and take’’ between the pupil and the teacher which 
ean be of great satisfaction to both, and helps the pupil to 
increase his confidence in himself by finding that he, once in 
a while, is able to teach the teacher something. 

The hearing teacher should of course as soon as possible 
try to learn the manual spelling of the deaf that he may 
properly explain certain things without wasting too much 
time. The blackboard is the hearing teacher’s great aid and 
should be used to a great extent, as well by the teacher as 
the pupil, thereby helping the latter to increase his knowl- 
edge of the written language and the arithmetic necessary 
in the trade. 

Thus it will be seen that the non-hearing instructor and 
the hearing teacher both have their advantages and disad- 
vantages, both very often can be of great assistance to each 
other by extending a co-operating and helping hand which 
will benefit the pupils as well as themselves. 

We may use Longfellow’s immortal description of the man 
and woman, of the bow and the its string, and quote from 
‘*Hiawatha’’ ‘‘Useless one without the other !’’ 
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THE PLACE OF THE VOCATIONAL CLASSES IN REGARD TO THE 
ACADEMIC SCHOOL AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


What have the vocational classes in the public schools to 
offer the pupil besides the fundamental knowledge in the 
different trades? Has he learned something that will help 
him in his future life, even if conditions are such that he 
ean not or will not continue in the trade he has started in 
school ? 

To the broad-minded trade instructor the trade instruc- 
tion is only part of his job. The moulding of the young minds 
into the right attitude toward the life and competition that 
they soon will meet in the outside world is another great part 
of his work. Then there is the application of many things the 
pupils have learned in the academic classes to the world’s 
problems and usages, to make them understand why they 
have been taught these things in school—in other words to 
try to make the pupils think not in terms of the school but 
in terms of the world and the life which lies before them. 
This is to many a trade instructor the great goal to strive 
for, knowing as he does that if the young man approaches 
his first real job in the right attitude of mind toward the job 
and toward the world, half the battle is won and that many 
other shortcomings will then be overlooked. 

Some years back we did not have any junior colleges and 
many a young man and woman had a hard time to make the 
jump from the high school to college. 

In high school all studies had been prepared for him; he 
had but to follow his teacher’s instructions and apply him- 
self. In college he found all of a sudden that he had to stand 
on his own feet, and often he fell at the roadside. The jump 
was too long and wide for many and the junior college was 
established to act as a stepping stone between the two. Just 
so are the vocational classes trying to help many over the 
difficult jump between the academic school and the outside 
world, trying while the young people are still at school to 
get them closer in touch with that glorious, adventurous 
world which owes nobody a living, but offers it to anyone 
who tries hard and long enough. Making boys and girls 
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realize and appreciate the feeling of satisfaction there is in 
a piece of work well done, with their own hands and doing 
their own thinking and planning, is an accomplishment. 


Wuat To TEACH 


The first thing that a craftsman asks himself when he 
starts on his career as a vocational instructor is undoubted- 
ly: ‘‘What am I going to teach these boys and girls?’’ He 
starts to look at his own knowledge of the craft, to select 
something he ean use for this purpose, and is amazed at the 
wealth of material he has at his disposal. To make it a little 
clearer for himself, he starts to put it down in writing, and 
here is where he begins with the foundation for all vocational 
instruction. ‘‘The analysis of his trade.’’ He discovers that 
to get some order out of all that he knows he will have to 
divide this knowledge into different groups arranged so that 
the easiest tasks or operations will come first, and from there 
progresses to the more complicated and those requiring more 
skill. He also finds that he must arrange the work so that one 
operation learned helps to understand and learn the next 
task attempted. He sees the knowledge of the trade before 
him like a flight of stairs, where the learner stands at the 
bottom of the steps and the well-taught craftsman at the 
top, and he proceeds to arrange his teaching material ac- 
cordingly. Many things he will have to bear in mind while 
doing this analysis. He is himself an expert worker, or he 
would not have been chosen to teach, and as such most tasks 
in his trade are done without much attention being paid to 
the thought whether they are easy or difficult to perform. 
He knows how to do them and does them; that is all! What 
however seems easy to him, in performance as well as in 
understanding, may be decidedly difficult for a beginner, 
and ean only be done with ease after considerable practice. 
He must train himself to look for the very root or founda- 
tion of his trade, to make sure his building will be sound, 
and not made shaky by the pupil’s lack of understanding of 
the fundamental principles of the trade. 

He will have to consider ‘‘fear’’ as a very important fac- 
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tor. It makes a great difference to a beginner whether he is 
doing a paint job standing on the ground or balancing on a 
high shaky ladder; to nail a shingle on the side of a house 
with one’s feet secure on the ground and sitting on top of 
the roof with the same ground thirty or forty feet below is 
an entirely different story. Fear of machinery and heat, and 
also the fascination and hypnotic power that the same things 
have on some people, must be considered in deciding what 
is easy and what is hard to learn. 

Besides the manipulating knowledge that the trade 
teacher must ‘‘get over’’ to his pupils, he finds that there is 
much other knowledge in the trade which he has to tie up 
with the different learning jobs, and which may be listed 
under such headings as, ‘‘trade technical knowledge’’ and 
‘‘related technical knowledge.’’ 

Trade technical knowledge may be defined as knowledge 
which a pupil must learn so as to be able to do the job 
satisfactorily. This includes knowledge of stock, trade terms, 
trade mathematics, safety precautions, trade drawings, trade 
judgment, ete. 

Knowledge of stock should require the names of the dif- 
ferent materials which are used in the trade, how the ma- 
terials are used to best advantage and what they are used 
for, how to recognize them and their cost. 

Trade terms comprise that peculiar language that each 
trade possesses, as well in regard to tools and equipment as 
to expressions used to designate certain operations and econ- 
ditions in the trade—expressions often not understood at all 
by persons not connected with the trade. With non-hearing 
pupils this part of the instruction must be very carefully 
considered. It is so entirely different from anything that 
they have had any chance to run up against before. Care- 
ful explanation must be made of all terms to start with and 
repeated as often as possible, to make sure that the terms 
and new words are clearly fixed in the mind, followed up 
with lessons in writing in which the learner tries to use the 
terms and new words in sentences pertaining to the work 
he is doing. Great patience, understanding and encourage- 
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ment from the teacher are needed in this work, as it is often 
exceedingly difficult for the pupil to grasp, but very neces- 
sary for him to learn. 

Trade arithmetic varies, of course, very much with the 
different trades ; some have a great deal of it and others only 
a little but all have some, and be it little or much, it is very 
important that the pupil get a clear understanding of it. 
And it here becomes the task of the instructor to make the 
pupil apply the knowledge he already has from the academic 
classes and extend it further when necessary. 

Trade drawing is a thing that many are apt to pass over 
lightly, saying: ‘‘There is no drawing in my trade,’’ but 
there is just the same. Take even a trade such as cooking or 
baking and we will find it, for instance, in decorating of 
platters, arranging cold buffets, decorating cakes, yes, even 
in such a commonplace job as cutting a pie in five or more 
pieces, and getting the pieces the same size. Try it once if 
you do not believe it. 

Safety precautions should be a never-ending theme for 
the trade instructor. It has once been truly said, ‘‘That for 
every accident there is always someone who is to blame.’’ 
It may be the man himself, or perhaps someone miles away, 
who was careless in omitting a cotterpin, or perhaps some- 
one who forgot to wipe up some greasy substance spilled 
on the floor. Some trades are more dangerous than others, 
but carelessness is the common factor that must be guarded 
against in all of them. 

Trade judgment is, I suppose, the hardest and most diffi- 
cult of all to teach. It is the ability to judge which of the two 
or more alternatives to choose from when doing a job. Trade 
judgment should advance as the experience increases; and 
the pupil who can select the procedure and materials best 
suited for his purpose is likely to be a good mechanic. 


How to TEacu 


After the teaching material has been arranged, the prob- 
lem of how to teach it to the pupils arises. To begin with we 
all undoubtedly do a lot of ‘‘telling’’ and ‘‘showing,’’ and 
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imagine that we are teaching, silently wondering why the 
pupils do not seem to ‘‘get it.’’ It is not until we discover 
that to teach is ‘‘to help a learner to learn’’—and that one 
ean learn best by being taught to think—that we understand 
where the difficulty lies. In other words we must try to make 
the pupils think of their job, through guidance make them 
reason things out for themselves, and then we are on the 
right road and able to help the pupil to advance himself. 
The next thing we have to guard against is the amount we 
try to teach. Most of us try to teach too much to begin with. 
It is all so easy for the instructor that it often is hard for 
him to realize how difficult it is for the learner. A furnace 
ean only burn a certain amount of coal in a day; if it is 
filled up too much, we are sure to get poor heat and lots of 
half-burned coal. The mind seems to work in the same way ; 
try to overcrowd and the results are bad. Don’t always blame 
the pupils if your lesson does not ‘‘go over’’ for perhaps 
the lesson is too big, or perhaps a different avenue of ap- 
proach will give better results. Just as we have various sizes 
in furnaces, some of greater capacity than others, so we 
have children who are able to get along faster than others; 
therefore, the lessons must be varied accordingly. Often, 
however, a pupil who is slow in the beginning may start to 
progress rapidly when he begins to undestand what it is all 
about and becomes really interested in his work. It is un- 
fortunate but it is easy to understand, that in vocational 
training an operation or a job may have to be repeated a 
good many times before the experience gained gives the 
learner that professional speed and touch that will be neces- 
sary in competition with others; and it is not a small part 
of the instructor’s task to keep the interest alive in the pupil. 
This may often be done by letting the pupils time themselves 
or by placing a different pupil in charge of the job on differ- 
ent days, supervising the work done. A great deal of routine 
work also has to be done in any shop, such as cleaning and 
scrubbing. This is often at first very disagreeable to the 
learners, but by never using this kind of work as a punish- 
ment, and getting the pupil to understand that it is just as 
honorable and necessary to do this kind of work as any other 
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job in the shop a certain pride in doing it right is soon 
created. 

In teaching the deaf a trade it is often found that the 
manipulating ability of the pupils exceeds that of the hear- 
ing of the same age. When we come to the more technical 
side of the trade, a slower and more patient procedure is 
necessary and advisable. The language of the trade, the 
forming of sentences covering the different operations and 
work done, giving descriptions and explanations of ma- 
terial, tools and machinery in the shop, all help to get them 
better acquainted with the necessary language. It is slow 
work to start with and much help and guidance must be 
given, mostly individually. Group instruction does not seem 
to give very good results in this line. 

The instructor must always bear in mind that this work is 
for the pupils like learning an entirely new language, and 
that part of the instruction which is the hardest of all in- 
cludes concentration, constructive thinking and language 
expression. To begin with, the learner may even think that 
this kind of work is a waste of time, and of little or no use, 
but as he progresses in his learning, he soon discovers that 
any knowledge thus gained helps him to become a better and 
more efficient worker. 

Yet, it may even be said that the most important part of 
any instruction job performed is the thinking which goes 
along with it. ‘‘Think of what you are doing!’’ is the car- 
dinal rule in vocational instruction, as well as elsewhere in 
life. 


WuHoM TO TEACH 


An opinion which one very often sees acted upon, even if 
it very seldom is expressed, is: ‘‘If a pupil has a low grade 
of intelligence, transfer him to one of the vocational classes.’’ 
This is, of course, a very erroneous conception of the word 
‘*intelligence,’’ as well as of the requirements necessary to 
succeed in the vocational field. Merritt Way Haynes defines 
intelligence in his book ‘‘Teaching Shop Work,’’ as: ‘‘The 
sum total of man’s instincts and native mental capacities as 
developed by experience.’’ It is self-evident that ‘‘native 
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mental capacities’’ can vary a great deal, as well in quantity 
as in quality. Just because a pupil does not care for, or does 
not seem to get along in, certain academic studies, that does 
not justify anyone in stating that his intelligence is low, for 
it may simply be that his mental capacities are pointed in 
another direction, that they wish to travel on other roads 
to suecess. Not the amount alone of intelligence, but the kind 
of intelligence, should determine if a student should follow 
the academic or vocational line of studies. Let us make no 
mistake and suppose that it is easier for a moron to be a 
first-class craftsman than it is for him to amount to some- 
thing in any of the professions. This statement may be met 
with the fact that there are many workmen of low intelli- 
gence making a living at the trades. This is true, but not 
more true than the fact that there are many physicians, law- 
yers and teachers who have no more moral right to claim to 
belong to these distinguished professions than these work- 
men have a right to call themselves ‘‘master mechanies’’ be- 
cause they perhaps know how to operate a single machine in 
a machine shop. 

It becomes, therefore, the great privilege and responsi- 
bility of the counselors of the different schools, assisted by 
teachers and instructors, to try to find the direction toward 
which the child’s intelligence points and guide him toward 
the studies in which he will have the greatest chance to suc- 
ceed and the least chance to find himself just another square 
peg in a round hole. 

As the study of psychology and student analysis has not 
progressed far enough to be infallible, a system of trial and 
error must be set up. This is unfortunate as much time often 
is wasted thereby. It will naturally take some time for the 
pupil and the instructor to decide whether the student is 
likely to do well in a certain line of studies, but regardless 
of all other claims, it is at present the only way by which 
good results can be reached. May future discoveries and 
studies make a more direct path possible. 

Considering here only the vocational side of the question, 
it is natural that a pupil must have certain physical qualifi- 
cations for certain jobs. It would be a waste of time to try to 
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teach a color-blind person a trade where distinction of colors 
is necessary, a sickly student a trade where he has to handle 
food, or a deaf person to be a telephone-switchboard opera- 
tor. After one has started in a vocational class, it is up to 
the instructor to watch him and try to determine if it is ad- 
visable to let him continue, or rather get him transferred 
to some other place where he would have a better chance of 
making progress. Whenever this is advisable and possible, it 
should be done as soon as convenient, so that the pupil may 
profit by it without loss of precious time. It must however 
be borne in mind that a person who is slow to start with may 
develop into a first-class mechanic and on the other hand, 
one who gives good promise in the beginning may after a 
while find that he would rather do something else. This last 
fact should however not discourage either learner or instruc- 
tor. Few of us find our right ‘‘shelf’’ in life at the first try. 
One of the greatest railroad directors this country ever had 
was past seventy years of age when he tackled his first rail- 
road job, and the greatest teacher of all times learned to be 
a carpenter in his youth. 

Lucky indeed is the man or woman who finds the right 
job, be it academic or vocational, high or low, in this im- 
mense number of human occupations of which our complex 
civilization is composed, a job in which he or she is pro- 
ficient enough to be proud of it and to like it enough to be 
content and make a happy success of it. 
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Suggestions for the Study of Nature 
in the Primary Grades 


[Compiled by the Nature Committee of Instructors in the Primary 
Department, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N.J.] 


GENERAL FACTS 


1. Weather—sun, rain, clouds, shadows 
(a) Keep a weather chart. 
(b) Paint and crayon pictures showing different kinds 
of clouds and skies. 
(ec) Mark place on floor where sunshine shows in early 
part of morning and at close of school. 
(d) ‘‘Walk’’ on shadows at play time. 
(e) Tell of other shadow games—(with hands) ; play. 
2. Moon and stars 
(a) Relate experiences when moon and stars have been 
noticed. 
3. Care of flowers in room 
(a) Children arrange flowers brought to school, choose 
suitable vase and suitable place to put it. 
(b) Children assume responsibility for caring for plants 
and window boxes in room. 
(ec) Bring plants from home for decoration. 
4. Leaves—why they fall—coloring 
(a) Allow children to bring leaves and find ways of us- 
ing them in room. 
(b) Crayon pictures—free hand—of different kinds of 
leaves. 
(c) Make a leaf book—group or individual. 
(d) Draw pictures of different kinds of leaves on black- 
board. 
(e) Make a leaf chart. 
5. Goldfish—care of—how they breathe 
(a) Allow children to feed goldfish in aquarium. 
6. Snails 
(a) Take a walk and find snails. Put them in aquarium. 
7. Seasonal changes in plants, animal, trees 
(a) Tell stories about changes in seasons. 
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(b) Take walks to note changes seen. 

Birds—in vicinity—migration 

(a) Tell stories about birds. 

(b) Take walks, noting empty nests and bird houses. 
(ec) Note, especially, birds remaining all winter. 


. Bulbs—kinds—how planted—care 


(a) Each child to plant bulb in plant pot and to care 
for it during winter. 

How animals live during the winter. 

(a) Tell stories about animals. 

(b) Collect pictures to put on bulletin board in school- 
room. 

Relation of seeds to plants—gardening 

(a) Plan garden—space allowed. 

(b) Stake off individual gardens. 

(c) Prepare ground. 

(d) Plant seeds—mark rows. 

(e) Care for garden. 

Animals—turtles, polliwogs, snakes, worms, flies, wasps, 

bees, moths, butterflies, ete. 

(a) Tell of any experiences with animal life. 

(b) Bring turtles, polliwogs, ete., to school. Fix proper 
place to keep animal. 

(c) Sing songs about animals. 

(d) Collect pictures of animals and make group animal 
book. 

(e) Invite grades to hear facts children have learned 
about animals. 

(f) Have animal exhibit in room. 

Circus animals 

(a) Tell of experiences at the circus. 

(b) Find about the training of animals. 

(c) Tell of animals seen in the movies. 

(d) Cut and color animals. 

(e) Model animals of clay. 

(f) Make representation of cireus on floor of room us- 
ing blocks, toys, ete. 

Why it is necessary to keep hands clean 

(a) Wash hands before lunch period. 
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(b) Note hands after play period—wash if necessary. 
(c) Note hands before playing in sand or clay. 
15. Care of parks, playgrounds, yards 
(a) Take a walk and note signs for protection of 
property. Discuss reasons for having such signs. 
(b) Note new signs when away on visit. Tell group 
about them. 
16. Fog. 
(a) Tell of experiences in fog. 


For THE F'ALL 


Seasonal changes—Name of season 

From window note turning of leaves, bare trees—lack 
of flowers—or take class for a lesson outdoors. Note change 
in plants—fewer birds and insects, temperature—different 
work of people. 


Shadows 

Observation of child’s shadow; stand with shadow in 
front. Observe sun from behind. Reverse—shadow on right, 
sun at left. Make shadow walk, run, ete., in front of child, 
behind. Length of shadow compared with child. Observe 
shadows of trees, houses, dogs, ete. Make shadows on walls 
or curtains. 


Plant Life 


Let children name all the growing things they see from 
the window. Teach word ‘‘plants’’—name plants at home. 
Picture a world without plants. 


Wild Plants Conservation 


Recognize common ones; goldenrod, aster—go for walk— 
eare of plants when you come in—rules for picking flowers— 
pictures of fall flowers that should not be picked. 


Garden of Cultivated Plants 


Play flower games—teach names of common ones—visit 
garden, greenhouse, or florists. 
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Bulbs 


Plant paper white narcissus in stones and water for room 
decoration. 


Trees 


Recognize oak, maple, horse chestnut leaves—collect 
leaves—put kinds together—draw—name—mount leaves 
and play games—stories—songs. 


Seeds 


Take class out to collect seeds of all kinds—have exhibit 
—notice shape, size, color—use of seeds—how seeds travel, 
chart of seeds that roll, ete. Have plant and name all of its 
parts. Go to market and get different vegetables and fruits 
—tell parts we eat. Make charts of pictures of seeds we 
eat, ete. 


Animal Life 

Name all animals you know—squirrels, birds, caterpillars, 
ete. 
Birds—Fall Migration 

Show pictures of common birds that have gone south— 
reason for going—food—how they know way—hardships. 
How Animals Prepare for Winter 

‘‘Klementary Science for Grade One and Two’’ by Craig. 


For THE WINTER 

Seasonal Changes 

Observe shorter days. Temperature—clothes of people, 
plant life, animal life, frozen ground, ice. 
Snow 

Catch flakes, note size and form—feeling—make snow- 
balls—snowmen—melt snow. 
Ice 


Freeze water in pan outside of window. It freezes at edges. 
Fill bottle with water and put cork in. Leave out all night. 
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Tell what happens. Ice takes more room than water. Water 
pipes freezing. 
Animals We Like in Our Homes 

Have a dog or cat or canary in room for special study. 
Care of these—food—habits—characteristics. 
Helping the Birds 


Pictures of birds we see in winter—games for recognition 
—feeding shelf at school—make posters—feed at home. 


What Seeds Need to Grow 


Experiments with lima beans—put in glass lined with 
cotton—give some water—heat—air. Draw conclusions. 
Plant nasturtium or morning glory in window box. 


Cocoons 


Collect in winter—moisten occasionally—watch results. 


Plant Study (Evergreens) 


Take walk to find plants with green leaves—learn to know 
pine and spruce. Bring piece of Christmas tree. Conserva- 
tion of mountain laurel—holly—study cones—find seeds— 
plant seeds. 


Shade Trees in Winter 


Choose class tree—look at it often—study twigs—notice 
buds—leaf scars, bark. Place twigs in water and watch buds. 
What comes of buds? 


For THE SPRING 
Signs of Spring 

Do they all look alike? 

Make chart with pictures of signs of spring. 

Take walk to find how many signs can be seen. 

Why do you like spring? 

Where do we see the sun when we get up ?—rises in east, 
sets in west. We have day when the sun rises—night when 
the sun sets—night or day warmer? Sun gives us heat. 
Have children stand in heat for a few minutes—then stand 
in shade. Sun gives us light. 
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Rain 

Observe raindrops—size—where does water go? Put water 
in dish in room for observation. Uses of water—have chil- 
dren tell what they do with it. What others do with it— 
what would happen if it never rained? 


General Weather 

Keep calendar for month—tell number of rainy, sunny, 
cloudy days, ete. What weather do you like best? Give rea- 
sons. 


Growing a Plant 

Have children plant different kinds of seeds—care for 
plants—have flower show. Tell another class how they pre- 
pared soil, ete. Have class garden if possible. Sow radish 
seeds, marigolds. Encourage planting at home. 


Spring Flowers 

Keep chart of those brought—name of child and where 
found. Draw some kinds—rules for picking wild flowers. 
Bring in whole plant of common ones. Study parts—games 
for identification. 


Return of Birds 
Put up bird house at school. Children tell about birds 
they see. How to tell common ones. 


Trees in Spring 
Observe trees in flower—new leaves. 


Farm Animals or Circus Animals 
Sand table project. 
Study certain animals. 


Insects 
Make comfortable homes for those brought in—care for. 
Are they helpers or do they do us harm? 


Tadpoles 
Get frogs’ and toads’ eggs. Make aquarium to keep them 
in. Watch changes. Get food for them. 


Turtles 
What a turtle needs if kept at school. Let children ask 
what they want to know about turtles. 


WHITE SILENCE 


By Loy E. Golladay 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


I stand upon the soft and yielding sand 


Where a dim ocean raises sullen roar, 


But only from the sky and sea and land 
Comes, o’er the palsied tremble of the shore: 
White Silence. 


With idle hand I place a spiraled shell 
In sudden childish caprice to my ear, 
If I might hear the mournful, whispered knell 
Of myriad mystic oceans. Lo! I hear 
White Silence. 


And when, amid the hush of slumber deep, 
I hear the matin carol of the lark, 
My heart leaps from the hold of pillowed sleep, 
But to discover, darker than the dark: 
White Silence! 
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In Honor of Dr. Taylor.—The completion of forty-five 
years of continuous service as outstanding educator of the 
deaf by Dr. Harris Taylor, principal of the Lexington 
Avenue School, inspired expressions of deep feeling of appre- 
ciation. The following excerpt from the Lexington Leader, 
January 15, 1934, is a tribute by the teachers of his school 
to his leadership: 


Rarely does one find in any field an individual who combines so 
many of the desirable characteristics of a leader as Dr. Taylor. Scan- 
ning the record of his forty-five years as a teacher and an adminis- 
trator in schools for the deaf one sees prominently inscribed thereon 
notable achievements inspired by a high and noble purpose. One 
sees hosts of friends whose ties of friendship become stronger as time 
passes; one sees a multitude of vastly better trained pupils and 
teachers who live and work better for having known him; one sees 
numerous schools with perceptibly higher educational standards and 
improved equipment as a result of his interest; one also sees in- 
numerable educational, social and economic changes in policy that 
have occurred in great part as a direct result of his typical and well- 
known solicitude, energy and far-sightedness. All in all, his record 
is outstanding, and those of us who now have the privilege of serving 
under him feel that we are a favored few among many. Why not? 
It isn’t every one who can associate day after day with a dynamic, 
genial, human philosopher. 


Helen Keller, Teacher.—Recent reports that Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy, in her declining years and in feeble health, 
has now become the ‘‘pupil’’ of her partner in fame tend 
to emphasize the epic character of the achievement she and 
Helen Keller have placed on the page of history. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington Sunday Star, March 
25, 1934, illustrates the hold their story has upon the imag- 
ination. 

THE STRENGTHENED BOND 


Among the truly great women of the age Helen Keller and Anne 
Sullivan Macy are granted unchallenged place. They are deservedly 
famous. Millions hold them in affectionate regard. They have been 
an inspiration to multitudes of the distressed and afflicted. Their story 
has been told again and again, but it is a tale whose power to move 
the human heart consistently increases as the years pass. 

Miss Keller was a stricken little child, blind, deaf and mute, when 
Mrs. Macy first assumed her care. The task of adjusting her to a 
world in which most people see, hear and speak without conscious 
effort would not have attracted a less courageous teacher. But Mrs. 
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Macy had gifts of imagination, ingenuity and patience equal to the 
need, and when the early and especially difficult months had been 
labored through, she also had the stimulation of her victories to urge 
her on. Detail by detail she developed her method of instruction, and 
hour by hour she beheld the proof of the efficiency of her endeavor. 
The imprisoned intelligence she was struggling to reach, she found, 
was just as bravely, just as eagerly striving to respond. 

During five decades the bond so established has grown. The part- 
nership has been institutionalized. As the handicapped child became 
a woman and the teacher began the descent into the sunset, their per- 
sonalities have merged into one psychological entity. Association, mu- 
tual interest, mutual dependence, generous love have united them. 
They have been bracketed in the history of their time, and the com- 
panionship has been distinguished by only one basie difference—Mrs. 
Macy has had the three natural powers of sight, hearing and speech 
which Miss Keller has been denied. 

But now the older woman’s eyes have dimmed; she, too, is blind. 
And Miss Keller thus has been accorded the opportunity to repay in 
some part the debt she owes to her liberator and guide. It goes with- 
out saying that she accepts the responsibility gladly and gratefully. 
It is a privilege she would rather die than be denied. And as a result 
the old phrase about ‘‘the blind leading the blind’’ takes on a new 
significance. The strengthened bond which it implies might be the text 
of a sermon which humanity at large would be immeasurably ad- 
vantaged to hear. 


Meetings of the Northern California Conference —More 
than 300 instructors and social workers met at the Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf, Berkeley, April 14, 1934, for the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Northern California Confer- 
ence for the Education of Exceptional Children. A complete, 
detailed program for the sessions included demonstrations 
of methods of teaching the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
covering speech instruction, lip-reading, the manner in 
which language is taught deaf children, the difference be- 
tween deaf and hard-of-hearing children, the use of the 
radioear and methods of testing deaf children. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Leo E. Baisden, president 
of the organization and assistant superintendent of Sacra- 
mento schools, by Mr. Virgil Dickson, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Berkeley schools, on ‘‘ Evaluation of Education 
of the Exceptional Child and General Trends, State and 
Nation,’’ and by Dr. V. H. Podstata, associate clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of California on ‘‘ En- 
docrine Adjustments and Mental Hygiene.’’ 


Certification.—To the list of names already published of 
teachers who have made application for certification under 
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the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, we wish to add the following: 

Louise Gonzenbach Babcock, Maryland School at Overlea. 

Edith Opal Cuthbert, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Mildred A. Groht, Lexington Avenue School. 

William B. Heitker, St. Rita School. 

Hattie D. Houston, Louisiana School. 

Mabel V. Lacy, Territorial School, Honolulu. 

Lillian Powell Moreau, Louisiana School. 

Hugo F. Schunhoff, Minnesota School. 

Peter Douglas Stewart, Saskatchewan School. 

Edith Dickson Stroud, Idaho School. 


The American Institute for the Deaf-Blind.—The Ameri- 
ean Institute for the Deaf-Blind, an organization recently 
incorporated in the State of Illinois, has for its chief aim 
the development of scientific research where sensory defi- 
ciency is the main problem. Among the questions it seeks 
to probe are, according to an announcement from the In- 
stitute : 


What measure of human adaptability remains when one or both 
of the higher sense organs cease to do their work? What are the pos- 
sibilities for the social and educational amelioration of the totally 
or partially deaf; the totally or partially blind; and of those who 
are both deaf and blind in whole or in part? Experimentation alone 
can answer these questions. 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, widely known for his experiments 
in the vibro-tactile field, acts as director-general. The affairs 
of the Institute are to be governed by a board of directors 
made up of the following persons: 


Dr. E. V. L. Brown, professor of ophthalmology, University of 
Chicago, chairman. 

Mr. Daniel T. Cloud, managing officer, Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Charles H. Dennis, editor-in-chief, Chicago Datly News. 

Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor of psychology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, director, John McCormick Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases, Chicago. 

Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, former president, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Mrs. Florence Lowden Miller, Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 
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Dr. George E. Shambaugh, professor of oto-laryngology, Rush Medi- 
eal College. 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilson, professor of oto-laryngology, Northwestern 
University. 


The announcement also gives these facts as indicating the 
need for the type of activity which the Institute intends to 
promote : 


1. Laboratories of psychology and education, everywhere, have al- 
most wholly neglected the fundamental problems that relate especially 
to the social and educational adjustment of the deaf and the blind, 
of the hard of hearing and of those who are visually weak. The only 
important exception is the extensive and successful investigation at 
Northwestern University where a way has been found for greatly 
increasing the usefulness of the senses of touch and of vibration when 
hearing has been lost. 

2. Those who are both deaf and blind have been even more com- 
pletely neglected than those who are defective in either hearing or 
vision but not in both. 

3. There are approximately 3,000,000 in the schools of the United 
States who are so defective in hearing that they need special attention 
in greater or less degree. 

4. Approximately the same number suffer from defects of vision 
of such severity that they require special attention. 

5. Upwards of 25,000, because of profound sensory defect, are in 
schools for the deaf and schools for the blind in the United States. 
These young people, especially those above nine or ten years of age, 
are educationally retarded from three to five years compared with 
those of their age who have normal sense organs. Those who are re- 
sponsible for teaching them are eager for all the assistance they can 
obtain from special students of human nature and the learning proc- 
esses. 

This situation will continue until a bold effort, on a sound scientific 
basis, breaks up and supplements conventional methods of teaching 
the three R’s and spoken language in schools for the deaf and schools 
for the blind. 

6. ‘‘Sight-saving’’ classes in the public and private schools present 
many important problems that are a challenge to the laboratories. 
Lighting, type, the reflecting surfaces of the material of books and 
other physical conditions in home and school may affect the life-long 
welfare of thousands. The American Institute for the Deaf-Blind will 
direct research toward these conditions. 

7. There are approximately 1,000 persons of all ages in the United 
States who are both blind and deaf. Three or four thousand more of 
school age are thus handicapped in such degree that they are unable 
to advance in the conventional schools. Until this Institute was in- 
corporated there was no institution in the United States established 
for the express purpose of systematically serving the educational and 
other social interests of this group. Each leading European state sup- 
ports a public institute to satisfy the needs of its deaf-blind. 

8. There is a grand total of several millions of young people in the 
United States: deaf and hard of hearing; blind and visually weak; 
deaf-blind and partially defective in both hearing and vision, whose 
most fundamental educational and social interests can be served by 
the scientific research that the American Institute for the Deaf-Blind 
promotes and carries on. 
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The needs of the organization are defined on a twofold 
basis: (a) immediate needs that call for financial support 
for a staff of scientists who will carry on research con- 
cerned with the conservation of sight and hearing in school 
children and with raising the general educational and so- 
cial status of the blind, the deaf, and the deaf-blind, inelud- 
ing also those who are partially so handicapped, so as to ap- 
proximate the status of normal individuals; and (b) later 
needs which contemplate the establishment of buildings, 
grounds, laboratories, equipment, a staff of instructors and 
attendants, and a correspondence service for parents of chil- 
dren with the above handicaps. 

Dr. Gault announces that the Institute is preparing an ex- 
hibit to be shown in connection with the exposition of A 
Century of Progress in Chicago during the coming summer. 
It will oceupy an entire booth in the Hall of Science, Medi- 
eal Section. 

The exhibit is being planned to show some of the out- 
standing features in the historical development of education 
of the deaf and the blind in the United States as well as 
its present status and possibilities for the future. 


The Deaf Man as Poet.—Mr. Loy E. Golladay, when sub- 
mitting his poem ‘‘ White Silence,’’ to be found on page 
261 of this number, offered a confession which, because it 
relates directly to his workmanship, deserves mention here. 


I wrote this poem over a year ago. I find that I have been sub- 
consciously avoiding allusion to my being unable to hear in most of 
what I write ever since about that time. I have a number of ideas 
for poems about that subject, but it seems that I cannot bring myself 
to develop them. I cannot seem to see such things from Dr. Long’s 
standpoint as expressed in his poems of compensation. Perhaps the 
true reason I do not write, or try to write, my true feelings on that 
theme is that I am afraid of being pitied, and that is what I abhor. 
In time I may pass this stage, but it is a problem now. The question 
is, should I or not tell how I react to it when it is such a sore spot. 
Possibly the answer would be to write exactly what I feel and keep 
the resulting efforts until some future day when this hesitant atti- 
tude changes, 


Mr. Golladay, now completing his senior year at Gal- 
laudet College, has shown promise of an unusual sort in 
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the many poems he has contributed to the Buff and Blue, 
student publication, as well as in those which he entered 
in the two annual intercollegiate poetry contests held in the 
District of Columbia. We feel there is singular merit in 
his work, and we feel, too, his own analysis of his efforts 
will strengthen what he produces. 


Proposed Exhibition of the Work of Deaf Artists——In 
conjunction with the Triennial Meeting of the National 
Association of the Deaf next summer, an International Ex- 
hibition of Fine and Applied Arts by Deaf Artists will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, July 21 
to August 11. A committee of prominent deaf persons, with 
Miss Eleanor E. Sherman of New York City as chairman, 
has been preparing plans for this exhibition, and in its 
prospectus states: ‘‘This exhibition given in the United 
States for the first time, is an attempt to fill a growing need 
for recognition of deaf artists all over the world. While 
several have already been accepted by the art world, there 
still are many other lesser known artists who are worthy 
of notice and encouragement. By deaf artists are meant men 
and women who became deaf before they studied art, 
whether in childhood or as adults.’’ 

The American Society of Deaf Artists, an organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of Arts, and the 
Salon International des Artistes Silenceux, of Paris, are 
co-operating with the National Association of the Deaf in 
the project. Vigorous effort will be made to encourage deaf 
artists from abroad to exhibit their work. 

The committee in charge has announced that works un- 
der Fine Arts will include: Drawings (pastel, pencil, pen 
and ink, ete.) ; engravings (etching, dry point, woodcut, 
lithographs, ete.) ; paintings (oil, water color, ete.) ; and 
sculpture (bronze, stone, wood, plaster, ete.). Objects under 
Applied Arts will include: Bookbindings, carvings (wood, 
ivory, etc.) ; costume design, enbroideries, glass work, il- 
luminations, jewelry, lacework, leather work, metal work, 
photography, pottery, rug making, textile weaving, ete. 
Both amateurs and professionals may enter their work in 
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the exhibition, and any number or kind of object within the 
above classifications will be accepted. 


Change in the Name of the Mount Airy School._—An- 
nouncement has been made by the board of directors of the 
Mount Airy School that the courts have approved a change 
in the official name of the school—formerly the Pennsy]- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, but now the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 


Congress of the Deaf of Australia—We have the follow- 
ing note from Mr. James M. Johnston, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Deaf of Australia, concerning a Con- 
gress of the Deaf in Australia. 


As part of the Centenary Celebrations of Victoria a Congress of the 
Deaf and Dumb is to be held in Melbourne from December 24, 1934 
to January 2, 1935 under the auspices of the National Council of the 
Deaf at which, we are assured, every State will be represented by 
large numbers. 

The Australian Deaf Cricket Association’s interstate contests for 
the ‘‘Ernest J. D. Abraham Shield’’ will be held, also at the same 
time the Australian Tennis Association’s interstate and open compe- 
titions. 

Also there will be an exhibition of work by the deaf, an athletic 
carnival, dramatic and other entertainments by the deaf. 

The visitors will be entertained by the Adult Deaf and Dumb So- 
ciety of Victoria. 

A very hearty welcome will be accorded to oversea visitors. The 
Hon. Organiser of the Adult Deaf and Dumb Society’s section of the 
Centenary Celebrations (Principal Ernest J. D. Abraham, Adult Deaf 
Centre, Jolimont Square, Melbourne East, Victoria) will be pleased to 
receive early intimation from intending visitors to enable the Cen- 
tenary Committee to make adequate provision for their accommoda- 
tion and entertainment. 


The School for the Deaf in Jerusalem.—A communication 
from Miss Mary F. Chapman, principal of the school for 
the deaf in Jerusalem, reveals some of the difficulties under 
which the little school there is laboring. A few of the strik- 
ing paragraphs in her letter are these: 


The difficulties and worries during 1933 were many, but I have 
proved again and again in pioneering that they are made to be over- 
come; and the joys and encouragements have far eclipsed our troubles. 

How would you like to run a school without water? Last June 
our rain water supply failed, and we had to send some distance to 
a standpipe and buy every drop of water we needed! This standpipe 
was opened only once in five days, so after filling our small cistern, we 
turned our dining room into a water shop, and filled up every jug, 
basin, kerosene oil tin, biscuit tin, etc., which we possess, with water. 
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Since we returned from England, the landlord has linked us up with 
the town supply, and we now have all the water we need, if we are 
prepared to pay for it. 

It is the custom in Palestine to close schools in the summer for three 
months, not ideal for a school for deaf and dumb children in this land. 
We had to do this last summer, as we went to England. Alas, many 
of the children returned with trachoma, that horrible eye trouble that 
is responsible for so much blindness in Palestine; some had sores, and 
most of them needed to be cleaned up before they could go into the 
schoolroom. Of course, after running wild for three months, many had 
forgotten much of what they had learned, and it has made us realize 
the need of a larger staff, so that we shall not have to close the 
school for such a long time again. We want workers who count no 
service insignificant, no task, however unnoticed, unworthy of their 
best powers, when done for the love of the Master, who so often 
stretched out His Hands of Love in this Holy Land to help the deaf 
and dumb child, and left us an example that we should follow in His 
steps. 


Yesterday the father of Kudsia, the little Moslem girl from Nablus, 
came to beg us to take her back to school. He said that the child cried 
every day to return to us, and when I told him that we had decided 
not to take any little girls until we had larger premises and more 
scholarships for free pupils, the poor man began to ery, and went 
away so sadly. Hardly a day passes without someone wanting to send 
a child to us. Yesterday I received a letter from Egypt from a man 
who wanted us to take his little deaf son. There is no school for the 
deaf in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan, etc., and we have had to 
refuse children from all these places. Is there not somewhere in Eng- 
land a trained Christian teacher of the deaf who would come and help 
us to make this school a center where these poor little ones can be 
taught and trained to work? 

We cannot go forward until we can buy and enlarge this house, 
which belongs to The Bible Society, who are willing to sell it to us; 
or rent larger premises. This seems almost impossible, as with the large 
number of German Jews flocking into Palestine, every available house 
has been taken and rents have all gone up during the past year. I 
fear £3,000 is the smallest sum we must raise for our Building Fund, 
but I have great faith in littles, so I am enclosing some ‘‘Stones’’ 
(we use stones for building here), and I know you will help us by 
selling some. If you need more ‘‘Stones,’’ please write to Mrs. Twenty- 
man, our Home Representative, and she will send you some, her ad- 
dress being ‘‘ Mon Caprice,’’ St. Saviour’s Road, Jersey, England. A 
letter takes only a week to reach me in Jerusalem and I shall be de- 
lighted to send you a ‘‘cartload’’! 


The ‘‘stones’’ Miss Chapman refers to are paper labels, 
each marked ‘‘One Shilling.’’ From the proceeds of the sale 
of these ‘‘stones,’’ Miss Chapman hopes to erect the build- 
ing so badly needed. 


A Book of Information on the Deaf.—The National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, 2 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 
England, announces the forthcoming publication of ‘‘ All 
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about the Deaf,’’ a handbook of information on deafness 
and the deaf in Great Britain. It considers such subjects as 
the prevention of deafness, ear hospitals, legal provisions, 
education, the adult deaf, the deaf-blind, welfare societies, 
homes and hostels for the deaf, lip-reading, aids to hearing, 
and other related topies. The cost is 3 s. 3 d. post free, and 
copies may be ordered from the Secretary of the institute. 


Conference on the Education and Welfare of Handi- 
capped Children.—Under the combined auspices of The Na- 
tional Council on the Physically Handicapped, the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the School of 
Education of New York University, a National Conference 
on the Education and Rehabilitation of Handicapped Chil- 
dren was held March 9 and 10 at New York University, 
Washington Square branch. Following general sessions, sec- 
tional meetings were scheduled for discussion of problems 
relating to specific groups, among them those dealing with 
the deaf and with the hard of hearing. Before one of the 
sections on the deaf the program had for its theme ‘‘Co- 
ordinated Social Planning for the Deaf.’’ Addresses by Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope, president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Mr. H. M. McManaway, president 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, president of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, and Mr. Marcus L. 
Kenner, vice-president of the National Association of the 
Deaf developed the viewpoint of the respective organiza- 
tions. 


Familial Deafness.—Dr. C. C. Bunch, engaged in research 
in the department of oto-laryngology, Oscar Johnson Insti- 
tute of the Washington University Medical School, St. Louis, 
has reported in the Laryngoscope, April 1934, the results 
of a study of Familial Deafness. 

Although it has been possible only very seldom to secure 
positive proof of the hereditary transmission of deafness, at 
least three specific types of deafness have nevertheless been 
generally accepted as of inherited origin. The three forms of 
auditory failure in this category are: 1. otosclerosis, which is 
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insidious in its onset, and occurs usually as the individual 
approaches the adult stage; 2. deafness in children whose 
parents are themselves deaf-mutes, in which case it appears 
very early in life and is very marked in its character; and 
3. deafness accompanying hereditary syphilis. Dr. Bunch 
questions the accuracy of the term hereditary as applied to 
even these types of deafness, and suggests that the term 
familial is more accurately descriptive, even if it suggests 
little coneerning the etiology. 

A fourth type of deafness referred to in the report is illus- 
trated by a study of a family of five sisters. In four of these 
children records of audiometric tests showed marked bi- 
lateral loss of hearing that was quite similar over the fre- 
quency range in each case. The audiograms indicated good 
hearing for low tones but a gradually diminishing acuity for 
tones of higher pitch. Neither the fifth child nor the par- 
ents exhibited this tendency toward deafness. As there ap- 
peared to be no trace of deafness in other generations of this 
family, and as there was no history of common illness, die- 
tary deficiency, or other possible causes, Dr. Bunch concludes 
that familial and not hereditary is the correct designation 
for this type of deafness. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY 
The National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.LS., 
L.C.P. 84% x 51, 54 pp. Price 1/-. Post Free. 


2. THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


In 3 Sections 
Section I. The Braidwood Medal Prize Essay 1928. pp. 73. 
‘<How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf.’’ 
Section II. Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production and Development. 
Common Faults and Their Correction. 
Section III. Inteiligible Speech. (As above). 54 pp. 
How to Obtain and Maintain Intelligibility of 
Speech Throughout a School. 
By G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.LS., L.C.P. Author of 
The Education of the Deaf in America; Early 
Education of the Deaf, etc., ete. 
Price 7/6 post free, 814 x 514, pp. 302. 


From C. G. Goodwin, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40ce. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHAgDs, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELuoag@. Price, 40c. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 


‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Single copy, 50c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 

piled by Jonn E. Cranz, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’”’ 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 

‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beatrix, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Dea 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most 
Progressive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of 
Speech Education. 
Oral School for Deaf Children C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral 
Training and constant expert medical supervision to both Resident and Day 
Pupils. Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 
Classes for Hard-of-Hearin: hildren A new department has been established 
4 mn spelt training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults Private and Class Instruction. for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced 
Correction of Speech Defects Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Artic- 
ulation, Lisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ Training Classes Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular 
| Classes or hold certificates of attendance in Summer Normal Classes 
of C. I. D. 
All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director - . - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades... 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades ‘ 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 

Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 

City, Missouri, School. . 
First Lessons in Geography, 

School 
English Ph 

School 

Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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